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MEET “HAPPY” 
THE WONDER DOG 


“Happy” has more tricks than 
most a have fleas! He shakes 
his head, wiggles his tail, sits 
down, gets up, leans back or for- 
ward, and even collapses in a 
heap! It’s all done by manipu- 
lating one button under the —_ 
of this fascinating d 
sistible to the whole $ "00 
DE 24608 60.00.ced 
Save on 3 for $2.85 
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PARTY-LITE 
CANDLES 


Create an enchanting effect at 

your next dinner tty by Jight- 

ing these small ‘‘Cup-cake” can- 

dies in pastel colors—molded in 

glass cups. Used as place set- 

tings, they create a charming 

effect in a “dimmed” 

room. Gift-boxed set 4 

of six glass-cupped 

oe 

Save on 3 boxes for $2.85 

Refill candles, box of 12, $1.00 

3 boxes for $2.85 
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52 WEEKLY “DENNY” POSTCARDS _ 


(One mailed each week to your child, or any child you know) 


Wesley Dennis, famous illustrator of horses and children’s books, has started some- 
thing new} Weekly on his wide travels he sketches a humorous or educational 
postcard, and mails it to your child or any child you know. He writes a personal 
message on each card of the story behind the drawing, in a chatty, friendly wa 
that soon makes “Denny” a real pal. Based on unusual sights and 00 
customs in all parts of the country, they thrill children completely. 
PEN oo dn 000s soctedesesisectes Per year (52 mailings) only 

Save on 2 years to same child 
CHILDREN LOVE TO GET MAIL! (104 different cards) for $5.50 
When ordering, please PRINT child's name or nickname and address. 


NEW 
ENGLAND 
KODACHROME 
CALENDER 


DRIFT- 
W000 
GLOW 


or 
Picture a 1947 cal- f z 
endar that brings fireside 
you, month by 

month, the breath- dreams 


taking scenery, the ye 24,8 
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the full natural Oe eg 

color of glorious | on # DRIFTWOOD GLOW is the 
Kodachrome! So ;, ; tw stuff that fireside dreams are 
beautifully repro ee =F made of. Just shake this harm- 
duced that many : Ba less powder on the glowing 
will Wales to save Pix logs and watch the long last- 
them “ ing rainbow colors dance in 
easel back, $] 35 the flames. A ‘different’ 
measures Pa for the home q 

11" x 84”. A lover. 

Save on 3 for $3.75 4 10-inch 


Save on 3 cans for $2.85 
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BRECK’S “BIRD’S 
FILLING STATION” 


Finest of all hang-anywhere feeders. 
Size 12” x 10” x 10”. Glass-enclosed 
reservoir holds over 4 lbs. seed when 
filled. Saves seed with 4- t suspen- 
oy ng 7, 3 Oe 
ee ~ 4 ot, 2 suet cakes. al 
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PLANT SHELF THAT 
FITS ANY WINDOW 


Here’s the answer for ‘‘winteriag” 
potted plants . . . Breck’s all-metal 
“Sunshine Plant Shelf.’ It hooks into 
center-lock level of window, or adds 
4" to width of bottom sill. No screws. 
No curtain interference. Telescopes 
from 24 to 40”. One at center and 
one at sill make an ideal “window con- 


tna dlopiay.” “$299 


rains on 2 for $5.60 


ORDER BY MAIL POSTPAID 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


250 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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THE BULBS of hardy lilies may be planted up until the freezing of the 
soil. 

OBSERVE the conservation rules when gathering Christmas greens from 
the woods. Do not destroy rare plants. 

HOUSE plants react better to watering that is done in the morning on a 
rising temperature. The water should be as warm as room tempera- 
ture or slightly warmer. 

SWOLLEN sections caused by insects in the stems of raspberries should 
be cut and burned. All old canes which fruited this past Summer 
should be cut away. 

TENDER window garden bulbs of the kinds which make top growth 
and roots at the same time should not be watered too much at first. 
Watering will need to be increased as growth develops. 

ANY OF the so-called Dutch bulbs—tulips, daffodils and hyacinths— 
which are being prepared for indoor blooming during the Winter 
should be left in cool, dark places until the pots are full of roots. 

IN SPITE of all of the frequently heard recommendations for fire- 
proofing Christmas trees and evergreen branches with various chemi- 
cals, one of the best methods seems to be keeping their bases in 
containers of water. 

WINTER covering material may be applied to the perennial border, the 
garden roses and bulb plantings as soon as the ground is frozen hard. 
Strawberries are an exception in that they should be covered promptly 
at the approach of hard freezing. 

PUT OFF pruning evergreens or spraying them with oil preparations 
until after the Winter has passed. An evergreen pruned now will 
not only be unsightly at a time when it should appear at its best, but 
it will also suffer for lack of the removed foliage. 

THE LARGER birds often chase away the smaller ones. To avoid this, 
set up more than one feeding station, thus providing food and feeding 
area for birds of all sizes. All seed mixtures for bird feeding during 
cold weather should contain a small amount of grit. 

DECIDUOUS shrubs are often protected against snow breakage by 
tying them in corn shock fashion. When following this practice, it 
should be remembered that the pruning off of any protruding stems 
for neatness sake may rob the plants of blooms next Spring. 

FRUITING branches of numerous trees and shrubs make attractive, 
easily arranged indoor decorations. Indoor beauty can, however, lead 
to outdoor ugliness unless the sprays are cut carefully and thought is 
given to the maintenance of the natural habit of the plants. 

WRAPPING the trunks of recently transplanted trees with burlap or 
specially prepared water-proofed paper is recommended. This pre- 
vents sun scald and drying-out of the bark while the tree is becoming 
established in its new location; it also retards attacks by bark borers. 

GLOXINIAS and tuberous begonias in pots can be carried over until 
next season by withholding water until the soil of the pots becomes 
dry and the dead top growth can be safely removed. The pots are 
usually turned on their sides and sprinkled occasionally to prevent 
extreme drying. 

ONE ESSENTIAL point in setting out roses at this season is to have 
the soil hilled up around each plant as high as possible. This work 
should be done as soon as the plants have been set in the ground and 
the soil should be left in place all Winter. It may be necessary to 
bring in soil from other parts of the garden to do this work, for 
ditches should not be left among the roses. 

WOODEN boxes, tin cans, or the soil of coldframes are generally the 
best for seeds sown in Autumn and intended to be subjected to cold 
treatment. Clay pots are usually broken by frost when left outdoors. 

Mulching of such sowings is also 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS 1001 Christmas Facts and Fancies 


of Eastern and Central North America By ALFRED C. HOTTES 


By Edward Howe Forbush and John Richard May 


A rich storehouse of information 
about Christmas and its observance 
in every corner of the globe and 
from earliest times to the present. 
Hundreds of entries one would 





Illustrated in color by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes 
Allan Brooks and 


Roger Tory Peterson 
scarcely believe to be associated 


with Christmas are in this book. 








Here, at last, available in a single 
volume, is the most comprehen- 


eos sive and readable book on our The Story of Christmas Christmas Cards 





i Eastern, Central, and Southern The Gospel Story : rary — —— 
: : Personalities of Christmas ristmas lree Legends 
birds. Contains complete, accu- A Other Legends of 
ier : Symbols of Christmas ao 
rate description of every bird to The Christmas T Christmas 
be found east of the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas; Cetin in wm Christmas Toasts 
it includes Florida to the south, eastern Canada to | Let’s D h Ll Old Wives Tales 
the north. For sheer readability these life histories "te ati eg avery of aekieens Seem 
. rip y The Medizval Dinner Foods Around the World 
have no equal. It is literature comparable to the Carols and Hymns of Christmas Around the 
best writing of the leading American naturalists. Christmas World 
Ind f scienti 
ndex of scientific and common names, 554 pages A SPLENDID SOURCE BOOK WHEREVER 
and 96 plate pages illustrating birds in full color. CHRISTMAS IS CELEBRATED 
An excellent Christmas Gift $5.00 postpaid 308 pages Over 100 excellent illustrations 


$2.50 postpaid 
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300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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IN THIS 


COLORFUL 
The Perfect Gift for 


Your Gardening Friends G : e T B Ox 


(THINK of the lasting pleasure you'll give your friends with Burpee Super Giant Zinnias, Giant Snapdragons, Mam- 


s s fe . * moth Mum Marigolds, Yellow Cosmos, Heavenly Blue 
this unique gift—a lovely, fragrant garden, radiant with Morning Glories, fragrant Petunias, Blanche Burpee 


color all next summer and fall! 12 popular flowers, many All- Forget-Me-Nots, etc.—all easy to grow! Ideal for birth- 
America winners, in a gay, bright red gift box decorated with 48y8, snniversaries, etc. Each packet printed with 


a Kodachrome garden scene. Each packet has a beautiful, ,702"!8" Price—some worth 25¢c each— totaling $2.20. 
natural color picture of the flowers the seeds will produce, a EP a a a a a 


adding to the beauty of the gift. W. Atlee Burpee Co. 7 


All are the finest, guaranteed seeds from Burpee’s Floradale 2 


















‘ Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Farms, the most famous flower seed farms in the world. This is Re Sas { (or). Clinton, Iowa ’ 
truly the “Hit Parade of Favorite Flowers!” $ Please send Gift Boxes of Burpee Seeds @ $1 each: 
All you want at only $1 each, postpaid to you by ; : 
return mail. If you want gifts mailed direct to your q Q. . . . Postpaid by return mail. . Enclosed 
friends, be sure to give complete names and addresses ee O....Direct to list of friends ‘attached. 7 ee 
and send the gift cards you'd like enclosed. Boxes will purP 
be mailed to them about Dec. 10. seeds s NN ices. 0 sop pera 'n oS 8 0 Oa We wis 9 34 hate 

Grow, ’ eee. tier ii.ckeaaenekeouean 
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Are chemical fertilizers 
ruining our soil, crops 
and health ? 


Erosion, plant and animal dis- 
eases, the staggering increase in 
human ill-health, all indicate a 
crisis in the soil—the source of 
our food and health. Is modern 
chemicalized farming responsi- 
ble? Read Rodale’s challenging 


PAY DIRT 


Farming & Gardening 
with Composts 


$3.00 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR CO. pest. H 
23 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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an illustrated 
SEED CATALOG of 
finer seed selections . 
—the 3rd Calalog of our series 


Wal come wilh the SCQ5O7A. 


WRITE NOW for your copy. 
At each successive season you 
will receive an illustrated list of 
Summer Flowering Bulbs, Fall Bulbs 
and Cultural Pamphlets. 








OREGON GROWN 
The Pdeal Christmas Gift 


® Long branches carefully se- 
lected for perfection, filled with 
bright scarlet berries clustered 
among the dark green leaves. 
Freshly cut. Shipped prepaid in 
cartons — 3 sizes. 


No. 1—2 lbs. $2.00; No. 2—3 Ibs. $2.75 
No. 3—5 Ibs. $4.50 


N. Van Hevelingen 
P. O. Box 5076 GROWERS 


Portland, Oregon 
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Testing Chrysanthemums 


HE growing of the large, so-called 

‘florist’ type of chrysanthemums out- 
doors has been continued on Long Island 
since I reported to Horticulture on Janu- 
ary 15, 1942. We still plant single stem 
divisions in May in soil into which quan- 
tities of leaf mold have been dug. Two or 
three applications of dehydrated sheep ma- 
nure throughout the season provide fer- 
tilizer. The plants are staked individually 
and are disbudded in the early Fall to a 
single bloom per stem. The plants are car- 
ried over the Winter by lifting them after 
the blooming season and replanting them 
in a coldframe. 

The search for a yellow better than 
Mrs. H. E. Kidder continues but so far 
without success. Its six- or seven-inch 
diameter bloom of golden yellow with in- 
curved petals, forming a fine ball-shaped 
flower, is by far the best. It has good foli- 
age, grows up to five or six feet tall and is 
prolific. 

Autumn Gold and Detroit News pro- 
duce large flowers of the same size and 
color as Mrs. Kidder, but the petals curve 
outward, giving a more ragged appearance 
to the bloom. The same may be said of 
Sunglow, another good yellow, which 
grows a little lower than the others. Alone, 
any one would be very acceptable. Beside 
Mrs. Kidder, they take second place in our 
opinion. 

In the purple field, Pink Chief has been 
discarded. The growth of the plant is in- 
clined to be spindly and the blooms are a 
bit on the weak pink side, although of 
good size. 

For the first time, we grew Major 
Bowes this year and while the flowers were 
not as large as might be desired, they were 
nicely incurved and formed a good ball. 
The color is a good purple. This variety 
gives promise of being very acceptable if 
it proves capable of surviving the Winter 
in the coldframe. It grows only about 
three feet tall. 

Silver Sheen is still the best large white 
in our garden. Betsy Ross which is highly 
recommended by others, blooms too late 
for us and fails to develop the size of Silver 
Sheen. A newcomer this year is Mrs. 
Bergen, which has produced a ball-shaped 
white flower similar to White Doty, but a 
little larger. This will be continued to test 
its Winter hardiness and to try to increase 
the size of the bloom. 

All of the above varieties come into 
bloom about the same time, which this 
year has been a week earlier than usual. 
Usually they are at their best about Octo- 
ber 25, but this year October 16 found 
them at their peak. A little earlier bloomer 
is Indianola, which incidentally we have 
found does best if three or four stalks are 
developed on each plant by pinching in 
the Spring. Indianola is a bronze-yellow 
variety, with petals curving outward to 
form a ball some five or six inches across. 

—F. J. Porter, Jr. 
Freeport, N. Y. 
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MAN’S BEST FRIEND 





An unusual, beautifully designed weathervane 
for your rooftop. Get it for yourself—or establish 
a reputation for original gifts by giving it to a 
friend. It's made of fine, weather-resistant metal, 
finished in black lacquer and mounted on an 
oil-filled swivel which responds to every breeze. 
27” wide, 30" high. Complete with brackets, 
$16.50 f.0.b. Wheeling. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. ORDER NOW! 
NEW GIFT IDEAS!—write for catalog showing 


100 beautiful designs in vanes, house signs, copper 
lanterns, etc. 


HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT STUDIO 
43 Milwaukee Avenue Wheeling, Illinois 





E. A. MC ILHENNY 
Grower of 
“Plants for the South” 
Specialist in 
Azaleas, Camellias, Bamboo and 
Landscape Plants 


NOW READY: fri2sisons of Bor 
MONOGRAPH OF THE GENUS 
CAMELLIA 
by the Abbe Berlese 
AND 
NOUVELLE ICONOGRAPHIE 
DES CAMELLIAS 
by Verschaffelt 
PRICE: If both Berlese & Verschaffelt 

ae $6.50 postpaid 
If taken singly ........... $3.50 postpaid 


My new camellia catalog for the 
Fall 1946 — Spring 1947 
now ready. Write for your copy! 


E. A. MC ILHENNY 


Avery Island Louisiana 














tie, SHAPE £ TRAIN EVERGREEN 


IR LLAY LALA Le 


Use the PERFECT TRIM Tree Shaper, @ guiding 
tool for shaping Evergreen Trees and Hedges. 
Adjustable for both diameter and height for 
trees up to 10 feet tall. With this Shaper 
anyone can trim an evergreen tree in 10 
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All steel pre- 
cision built of 
telescoping tub- 
ing, chrome plated \ minutes or less without previous experi- 
for lifetime use. \ ence. Simply place Shaper under tree 
Fully guaranteed. with fork egeinst tree trunk and rotete 
it around tree with your foot leaving 

both hands free to operate 


shears or other cutting imple- 


Every Owner is a \ 
y \, ment. Strings, stakes and long 

happy user. An ideal \ distance sighting are eliminat- 
. . \, ed. Instantly converted from 
Christmas gift for the A, "Sean Semese Matin 
Shaper. Folds and tele- 
scopes compactly into 
small unit for easy 
storage. Weighs less 
than six pounds. 


tree lover. Immediate \ 
delivery. $15.00 prepaid \\ 
anywhere in the U.S. A. 








BEETS-INC. 


P.O. Box 997, Dept. H Lansing 4, Michigan 








OUBTLESS, the best known dwarf tree with 
a spreading habit is the one called Sargent’s 
hemlock, Tsuga canadensis pendula, an almost 
perfect specimen of which is shown in the illus- 
tration above. As it happens, this picture was 
made on the grounds of the late Dr. Charles S. 
Sargent in a Boston suburb and there is a general 
belief that this variety was named for Dr. Sar- 
gent. This is a mistake. In point of fact, it was 
named for H. W. Sargent of Fishkill Landing on 
the Hudson River in the state of New York. This 
particular specimen was one of four or five of 
the original hemlocks of this type found on the 
mountains near Fishkill Landing. 
Although the fact seems to be commonly over- 
looked, trees which have developed this unique 





habit of growing laterally instead of upright 
exist in various parts of the country. Pennsyl- 
vania has such a tree in Dauphin County between 
Hummelstown and Elizabethtown—a prostrate 
juniper known locally as “the green tree.” This 
tree has a reported spread of 45 feet, covering an 
area of about 2000 square feet, although it is only 
three feet high. This is a tree which is not with- 
out honor in its own country, for pilgrimages are 
made to it by various organizations every year. 

Still another tree of this kind is a prostrate 
juniper not far from East Salem, Pa. This speci- 
men is reported to have a spread of 48 feet al- 
though only four feet high. Horticulture’s edi- 
tors will be happy to have reports of similar 
trees of large size or great age. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 











This Amazing Year 





HIS has been an amazing year in the field of horticulture. 
Indeed, it is safe to say that 1946 has seen greater activity 
in more different lines of horticultural endeavor than has 
ever been crowded into any other single year since the cultiva- 
tion of the soil was begun. Indeed, so much has been printed 
about new materials of startling value, with promises of a 
revolutionized horticulture, that home gardeners have become 
perplexed and confused. A little analysis of the situation may 
be helpful. 

Most of the developments receiving special attention have 
had to do with chemical products designed for the control of 
insects or of plant diseases. This is merely a new test of chemical 
warfare. Research and experiments made while the war was in 
progress have been applied to peacetime pursuits. Techniques 
designed for the battlefield have proved of equal value in home 
gardens. No less than 15,000 materials were tested at one 
station alone, the Florida laboratory at Orlando. In the end, 
however, only a few of the materials tried out in Florida and 
elsewhere have been found useful. 

Perhaps none of these will find a warmer welcome on the 
part of many garden makers than benzene hexochloride, which 
is just coming into the market and will be available next year, 
for this material will be offered as a certain means of controlling 
wireworms in the soil. Up to this year, there has been no way 
to obtain immunity from attacks by these underground mischief 
makers, which sometimes ruin a whole field of high-grade 
potatoes and have made the growing of root crops like turnips 
and radishes impossible in many home gardens. The new mate- 
rial is said to give remarkable control of cabbage maggots as 
well, so that its advent will be greeted with warm satisfaction. 

Another material known as D-D will also control wire- 
worms, but its use is more involved. The chief value of D-D 
will probably be the control of nemetodes in garden soil and 
particularly in greenhouses. Nemetodes, almost microscopic in 
size, have long plagued garden makers in the South and in 
the West. It appears now that they can be kept in subjugation 
by this new fumigant which, doubtless, will displace tear gas, 
which has been depended upon rather unsatisfactorily in: the 
past. 

Garden makers who grow roses, perennials and certain other 
ornamentals will find a simplified control of blackspot and other 
fungus troubles in Fermate, which has proved especially useful 


in the rose garden. Dr. L. M. Massey of Cornell University has 
found Fermate and sulphur in combination of great value and 
this combination will be on the market next year. It can be 
used in connection with rotenone, which has largely superseded 
arsenate of lead as an insecticide in home gardens. Rotenone 
and the older insecticide pyrethrum will continue to be widely 
used, and nothing has been discovered as yet which is better 
than nicotine sulphate for controlling plant lice. 

Of course, garden makers will expect much from the widely 
publicized DDT, but a satisfactory appraisal of this insecticide 
has not been reached even after several experimental years. It 
will be offered and used for varied purposes and has been proved 
remarkably effective in controlling certain garden pests like the 
potato beetle, but its effects on some other crops are injurious 
and its use seems to encourage the multiplication of plant lice 
by destroying the insects which feed upon them. There can be 
no question, however, about the value of DDT in controlling 
certain dangerous tree pests like the elm leaf beetle and the 
gypsy moth. 

Another new insecticide which can be recommended for 
certain purposes is Sabadilla dust. This is the most effective 
remedy which has been found for dealing with chinch bugs in 
lawns. Sabadilla dust also seems very useful in controlling 
squash bugs. 

Then, there is Ryania, which also has been found useful in 
the fight against chinch bugs. Gardeners on the whole, how- 
ever, will probably leave this pest to Sabadilla dust and rely 








Lord Aberconway’s Visit 


ORD ABERCONWAY, president of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, will be the guest of honor and honorary 
judge at the 1947 Spring Flower Show in Boston (March 
10-15). He also is to be the guest of honor and master of 
judges at the International Flower Show (March 17-23) in 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. This will be Lord 
Aberconway’s second visit to America at the Spring flower 
show season. He was here in 1937, an honored guest at several 
shows. He is well known for his beautiful estate Bodnant, 
Tal-y-Cafn, Denbighshire, North Wales, and is a very promi- 
nent figure in British horticultural, business and political 
circles. 


























upon Ryania for controlling the European 
corn borer, which has resisted all other 
means of control. It is to be remembered, 
however, that this material is of no value 
in combating corn ear worm. 

Many garden makers have had difficulty 
in protecting stored seeds, particularly dry 
beans, which are often attacked by weevils. 
Now, this difficulty can be avoided very 
readily by adding an ounce of a mixture 
combining DDT and magnesium oxide to 
a bushel of seed. 

However, common black pepper (hard 


to obtain at the present time) is reputed to 
be very satisfactory in protecting dry beans 
from weevels. The materials offered this 
year for controlling broad-leaved weeds in 
lawns have been tested with satisfaction in 
many instances. Their use doubtless will 
become a standard practice. 

These are, perhaps, the most important 
of the chemical introductions of the year, 
and garden makers who keep them in mind 
will find their garden operations simpli- 
fied when another gardening season rolls 
around. 


African Violet Show 


| etilnesonesay 8 and 9 were two very 
memorable days in Atlanta, Ga., 
when the largest African violet show in the 
country was held in the showroom of the 
H. G. Hastings Co. While Atlanta prob- 
ably has more growers of African violets 
than most other cities, no one expected the 
show to be as great a success as it was. So 
great was the crowd that extra policemen 
had to be put on duty to handle the traffic. 
In the two days of the show nearly 10,000 
people viewed the violets. 

While only 100 exhibitors were ex- 
pected to enter their plants 203 people 
brought in 478 specimens to fill the show- 
room tables. These represented 32 vari- 
eties, and ribbon awards were given the 
winners in each of the main color classes 
and in each variety section. 

Visitors to the show came from 14 
states, with inquiries from those who were 
not able to attend the show in 29 states. 
The greatest number of inquiries were 
about the elusive yellow African violet. 
Hundreds of growers say that there is such 
a color, but no one has ever seen one. In 
other words, there is no such a thing in 
the knowledge of the country’s leading 
specialists. 

The African Violet Show judges were 
Mrs. A. M. Wright, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Mrs. Pat Crowe, Rossville, Ga.; Carl E. 
Good, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. O. E. Kellar, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Mrs. J. W. Freed, Feaster- 
ville, Pa.; Miss Faye Wilcox, New Bed- 








DDT on Gladiolus Corms 


‘HE advent of DDT dusts has sim- 

plified the Winter treatment of 
gladiolus corms for purposes of rid- 
ding them of thrips. This treatment 
need now consist of nothing more than 
dusting the corms liberaily with DDT 
dust (the usual recommendation is 5 
percent) and then putting them in cool 
storage. Unlike the old naphthalene 
flakes fumigation, no high temperature 
is required, no closed containers are 
needed, and the dust need not be re- 
moved from the corms. The corms are 
not peeled before treatment. 




















ford, Pa., and Melvin Greggs, New Bed- 
ford, Pa. 

Mrs. R. H. Dobbs, Jr., of Atlanta, won 
the “‘best in show’’ with her specimen of 
Blue Boy. Mrs. Pat Crowe of Rossville, 
Ga., won the sweepstakes award with the 
highest number of points won. 

On the evening of November 8 the 
American African Violet Society was or- 
ganized. The officers elected are Mrs. O. E. 
Kellar, Des Moines, Iowa, president; C. J. 
Hudson, Jr., Atlanta, Ga., Ist vice-presi- 
dent; W. D. Holley, Cromwell, Conn., 
2nd vice-president; Mrs. A. M. Wright, 
Knoxville, Tenn., secretary, and Boyce M. 
Edens, Atlanta, Ga., treasurer. 

One of the primary objectives of the 
national association is the classification of 
African violet varieties which are at pres- 
ent badly mixed up. The new officers also 
voted to hold the first National African 
violet show in Atlanta in early May, 1947. 
The show will be held in the Municipal 
Auditorium. 

The Greater Atlanta African Violet As- 
sociation was also organized at the same 
general meeting. 


Comments on the Vine Peach 


HE vine peach is an interesting oddity 

of the vegetable garden. It is a melon 
and requires the same culture as musk- 
melons. There is some difference of opin- 
ion in regard to its varietal status but the 
botanical name, Cucumis melo, var. chito 
(pronounced keé-toe), is exact enough for 
dirt gardeners. The vine peach is also 
called orange-melon, lemon-cucumber, 
vegetable-orange, melon apple, garden 
lemon and mango-melon. 

In the ‘Readers’ Questions’’ depart- 
ment of Horticulture some time ago there 
appeared an inquiry asking the identity of 
the ‘‘annual climbing peach.’’ Not being 
able to resist the appeal of something new 
and different, I purchased some mango 
melon or vine peach seed. 

Twelve seeds were sown to the hill, 
since poor germination of melon, cucum- 
ber and squash seed is customary in my 
garden, but unexpectedly every one ap- 
parently came up. So, I had to thin the 
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Plant Buyer's Index 


HE announcement is made that the 

“Manning Plant Buyer’s Index,” 
which was in wide use before the last 
war, is to appear in a new edition, com- 
pletely revised and brought up to date. 
All rights to this book have been pur- 
chased by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society from the widow of the 
late J. Woodward Manning and in the 
future the book will appear with this 
Society’s imprint. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that copies will be ready for dis- 
tribution for several months because of 
the great amount of work involved in 
making the necessary revision. 




















plants to stand about five or six to a hill. 

The vines produced prolifically. The 
plants were a little smaller than most 
muskmelons but very vigorous and 
healthy. They were little bothered by the 
striped cucumber beetles which practically 
destroyed muskmelon vines in the next 
row. Neither were they affected by the 
mosaic disease which worked havoc with 
the nearby cucumbers nor the squash vine 
borer. 

The fruits were oblong to round, about 
the size and shape of big lemons. They are 
green first but turn to pale yellow when 
ripe. They “‘slip’’ easily from the vine 
when lifted. 

The authorities usually state that the 
fruits are not desirable for eating raw and 
have no fragrance but two girls, aged 
seven, enjoyed them halved like melons 
for breakfast. The fruits also possessed as 
musky an odor as any muskmelons | ever 
encountered. Their flavor, raw, lies be- 
tween that of cucumbers and muskmelons 
but to my taste and other adults I in- 
veigled into sampling them the flavor was 
inferior to both. 

Ordinarily the fruits are used for 
pickling. They are also stewed in a sweet- 
ened syrup as peaches are prepared for pre- 
serving. When prepared in that manner 
they taste rather good. 

—Everett S. Henderson. 
Galesburg, Mich. 





Specimens of the vine peach. 
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It is easy te provide 






A Cafeteria for Birds 


ACH year I endeavor to improve upon 

my ways and means of feeding the 
birds from October until the following 
April. The more densely populated our 
country becomes, the greater will be the 
need for feeding the birds in Winter be- 
cause of the lack of sufficient wild seeds 
and fruits and berries. 

Every boy and girl—and adult too— 
should give sufficient thought to building 
a few bird feeders. Just scattering out a 
few bread crumbs after a snow is a very 
poor idea of feeding the birds. 

The feeders should be placed outdoors 
by October 1, so as to provide food for mi- 
grating birds and also to keep the song and 
game birds which do not migrate with you 
the year around. Well-fed birds seldom die 
of cold. You can also be assured that this 





This is a poor way to feed birds, even 
bluejays, as no protection is provided. 


conservation measure is one of your very 
best assets and the idea of having one’s 
feeders placed early lets the birds know 
where to find the food when they really 
need it. 

No expensive equipment is needed. 
Anyone can plant shrubs and trees to at- 
tract the birds, for where birds find food 
many will stay, if adequate protection is 
provided. A few feeders are necessary. I 
built mine from pieces of wood which lay 
about the buildings. I had no written 
guide to go by. Rather, I determined the 
building from observing the habits of the 
birds which I classed into three groups. 

The first is made up of a large number 
of birds such as the tree, song, and white- 
crowned sparrows, slate-colored junco, 
chickadee, cardinal, blue jay, tufted tit- 
mouse, gold finch and purple finch which 
eat berries, grain and suet. 
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The second group is made up of valu- 
able grub-eating birds which go up and 
down the trunks and limbs such as the 
woodpeckers, brown creeper, golden- 
crowned kinglet and nuthatches. These 
birds seldom go to the feeders but suet, 
acorns and peanuts made secure in one- 
quarter-inch wire mesh frames or hoppers 
to the trunks or limbs of trees have a strong 
appeal. 

The third group includes the dove, bob- 
white, pheasant and other birds which 
spend their life on the farmlands or patches 
overgrown with brush. They are shy and 
only when hard pressed for food will they 
come near buildings, unless assured all 
through the year of one’s friendliness. 
Then, they come for water and nest close 
by and during the Winter flocks of doves 
will come to the feeder and sit about all 
day in the shrubs and trees. When the 
snow leaves they go to the fields but when 
a bad day comes they remember the feeder 
and come back to eat until they can fare 
for themselves again. 

A late snow in March or April is often 
more serious to the birds than an early 
snow in the Fall, because all the weed seed 
heads are broken down and empty and no 
insects have hatched out. Therefore, many 
birds perish in the Spring for want of food. 
So, an assurance of food is very important. 

I mix my own bird feed. I grow sun- 
flowers to mix with wheat and finely 
cracked corn, buckwheat, ground peanuts, 
acorns, fine grit and sand. Suet should be 
kept in frames and hoppers. Suburban 
dwellers can buy mixed wild bird seed 
already prepared. 

The first feeder is long and set on a 
board secured to two cedar posts. The birds 
in group one and some in group three en- 
joy this feeder. Around the board one- 
quarter-inch mesh wire is fastened so that 
anything going up the posts cannot get 
into the box. The sides of the box should 
be three to four inches high. This is neces- 
sary for two reasons. With too shallow a 
box the birds kick out the feed and the 
wind blows it away. If it is too deep— 
more than four inches—the smaller birds 
will be afraid to eat, because they like to 
look up and see around. Also, little birds 
like perches to sit on. 

The top should not be too high nor too 
low. Twelve inches in front and 11 in the 
back seems about right. The top should 
extend eight to 12 inches beyond the box 
with a drop board all around of about four 
inches. This keeps the feed dry and pro- 
tects the birds during a storm. Likewise, 
the feeder should be placed near shrubs or 
low trees but not so near that a squirrel or 
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Downy woodpeckers, always friendly 
birds, have a special liking for suet. 


rat can jump from the branches to the 
feeder. 

Birds like to gather in the shrubs and 
evergreens near a feeder. Here they are 
protected from wind and storm and, 
should a hawk fly over, they have close 
cover in which to hide. On bright days 
they like to chat and sun themselves. In 
the feeder, preferably on the center up- 
right, a hopper should be fastened for suet 
rather than mixing it in the feed. On the 
bottom of the box a layer of sand and fine 
grit should be spread so that the birds are 
assured of grit to digest their food. 

The second feeder is set on a cedar post. 
The V-shaped roof extends down far 
enough so the interior is protected from 
storms. In the center of the box is a self- 
feeder six inches square, holding five 
pounds or more of feed with a removable 
top for pouring in the food. Around each 
center upright I have a suet holder, as in 
the first feeder. This one is a great favorite 
with the smaller birds because it is in an 
open, sunny place, surrounded by cone- 
bearing evergreens and berried shrubs and 
has perches for them to look in before 
going in to eat. 

—Mary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 







This home-made feeder will accommodate a 
flock of birds at one time and is cat proof. 








Simple ways te make 


Your Christmas Greens 


NCE more the question comes up of 

what Christmas greens we can get 
near at hand and how to use them. First, 
one should look around the yard. Prob- 
ably. you have set out some evergreens that 
have overgrown or gotten big enough so 
that a branch may be taken here and there. 
If you have a good eye, you can remove 
enough to give the tree better shape. If an 
arborvitz is growing too far over a walk, 
branches three to four inches long will give 
enough material for roping to hang in a 
doorway. Plume cypresses that are always 
getting too big can supply branches for 
wreaths and table centerpieces. 

Spruces are excellent. If you do not 
dare to pick long branches for fear of spoil- 
ing the tree, you can wire short branches 
together. All the firs, and especially the 
balsam fir, are associated particularly with 
Christmas and most of them have a fra- 
grance when brought into the house. Hem- 
lock has dainty branches but the needles 
drop so it is better to use them for outside 
decorations. 

Sometimes there is an awkward branch 
on a rhododendron. Also, the climbing 
euonymus or wintercreeper can be used. 
If the home lot will not supply any of 
these, perhaps a woodlot or old pasture is 
handy. If you do not own the land, be sure 
to get che owner's permission no matter 
how wild the place looks. Here you might 
find white or pitch pine, in some places 
balsam fir or spruce and in open pastures, 
red cedar and the dwarf juniper both of 
which have blue berries. The latter is espe- 
cially good when showing the silvery un- 
dersides of the needles and the berries. All 
these can be worked into wreaths, tied into 
sprays or used in table arrangements. 

Both the red cedar and juniper have 
spiny needles. So, wear leather gloves 
while working with them. White and 
pitch pine are likely to be gummy. So, do 
not let this get on the wallpaper when us- 
ing them inside. However, always use a 
pair of clippers. The wood may be tough 
and the plant injured if you break the 
branches off. 

Perhaps, you have shrubs with berries 
near the house. The brightest and cheeriest 
red you can get is the Japanese barberry. 
The multiflora rose, likewise, has very nice 
small fruits that come in clusters and con- 
trast well with the blue and silver juniper. 
The fruits of the Chinese lantern are very 
good, especially if you wire the individual 
lanterns. Then there are the fruits of the 
sumac and, some years, black alder berries. 
For contrast, you can add dark fruits, such 
as the blue-black ibota privet. 

Then, there are weed pods of various 


kinds which you can use in their natural 
browns or touched up with a little paint. 
A white casein paint makes them look 
touched with frost while gold and silver 
give them a holiday glitter. 

Next, there are various cones: From 
white or pitch pine, long cones from Nor- 
way spruce, tiny hemlock ones and clusters 
of small “‘cones’’ from the alder. If the 
snow is not too deep, you can also get in- 
teresting seed pods from the fields, such as 
yarrow, peppergrass, the brown pointed 
steeplebush, the lacy wild carrots and the 
white everlasting. 

Besides clippers you will need some flor- 
ists’ wire and string. The green florists’ 
string is the best because it does not show. 
Some people use a wire coat hanger and 
bend it into a circle. I have found it much 
easier to make a hoop out of willow, bush 
honeysuckle or grapevine, twisting the 
ends around each other and fastening them 
with a bit of wire. 

If it is going to be a large wreath of 
white pine, cut lengths as long as six to 
eight inches. If it is to be a small one, cut 
pieces two or three inches long. Place two 
or three of them around the foundation 
and twist the end of the fine wire around 
them and fasten it. Then, continue placing 
greenery around the foundation and wind- 
ing with wire. As you get to the end of 
the wreath, tuck the cut ends under the 
green you put on first. 








- aaa. baneace : , ae 2 ‘s es PS te HY ORE: 
A front door decoration made 
of evergreens. 
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When the greenery is finished you are 
ready to wire on the decorations. For a 
white pine wreath you can put on pine 
cones that have been touched with white. 
For brightness, wire in some Chinese lan- 
terns. A wreath made of a dark yew or 
spruce can be cheered up with a few well- 
placed bunches of wintergreen leaves. If 
you have no berries or cones, you can al- 
ways use a red ribbon to good effect. 

If you want to make roping, you will 
need a great deal of greenery. An old 
clothesline makes a good foundation and 
can be used year after year. Tie it to a hook 
or door knob. Cut the pieces all about the 
same length and start as you would for a 
wreath but tieing with string. If you cut 
it in convenient lengths, you will probably 
find it easier than working with a ball— 
meanwhile holding the rope foundation 
taut. 

Centerpieces are easy to make, are effec- 
tive and make nice Christmas presents. 
For these you need a piece of board, half an 
inch or more thick and three or four inches 
square. Cover this with paper such as 
bread comes in. Tack it at one-inch inter- 
vals around the narrow edges. Then take 
a good handful or two of sphagnum moss, 
soak it, squeeze the water out and put it in 
the paper. Take your string, tie it around 
one tack and then lace it back and forth on 
the tacks to hold the moss in place. 

After that, take your evergreen material, 
point the ends and stick them into the moss 
to make whatever arrangement you like. 
Build the greenery up so that the lower 
branches are flat and cover che table while 
those in the center stand upright. The 
length of the branches and the type of ma- 
terial determine the final shape. You can 
make it flat by putting in long branches of 
yew at the bottom, then some branches of 
Nordmann fir for contrast and work in 
some wintercreeper in the center. This can 
be brightened up with a few twigs of Japa- 
nese barberry and some ibota privet berries. 

A taller, fluffer arrangement can be 
made by using yew, plume cypress and 
wintercreeper with waxy gray bayberries 
and the red black alder berries. If you spray 
such an arrangement and keep the sphag- 
num moss moist, you can have it for weeks. 

—Dorothea K. Harrison. 
Concord, Mass. 


Rooting Iceplant Cuttings 


HE iceplant, Mesembryanthemum cor- 

difolium, makes a good trailer for 
porchboxes or pots for the Winter win- 
dow garden. The plants are so large at the 
end of Summer it is difficult to pot them» 
So, I tried unsuccessfully many times to 
start new ones from cuttings—always with 
the same results; the cuttings rotted. Then, 
I learned the cuttings should be allowed to 
dry and wilt for a few days after which 
they respond readily when set into a pot 
of soil and watered. 


—Mrs. Pau! Murdoch. 
Nehawka, Neb. 
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S ANYONE who has travelled much 
in New England knows, the mapping 
of plant distribution presents many inter- 
ests and problems. Thus, those in Massa- 
chusetts wonder why the mountain laurel 
does not go up into Canada but does go 
into Connecticut; and why its farthest 
eastern boundary is just outside of Brain- 
tree, Mass. The laurel region par excellence 
seems to begin with Massachusetts 
as you come down the Connecticut 
River, with its center around Am- 
herst or Southbridge, and goes over 
into Connecticut but I have never 
found it in Rhode Island. They call 
it spoonwood in Southbridge as well 
as laurel. Doubtless, it is a colonial 
term originating when laurel wood 
was more abundant than silver or 
iron. 

To change the subject, in Castro- 
ville, Texas, I was surprised to find 
in the Alsatian cemetery one Christ- 
mas morning the ground covered 
with cardinal-red laurel beans, big- 
ger than the head of a shawl pin— 
if anyone remembers such a thing. 
They would make excellent rosaries, 
as I found when I took these beans to one 
of the three rosary factories in Eugenie 
Grandet’s town in France. The French 
workmen were so interested in the laurel 
beans that they made me my rosary for 
nothing. Nothing surprises Frenchmen 
who make rosaries for Catholic Europe, 
Mohammedan Africa and Buddhist Asia, 
not even Texas which has given the name 
“mountain laurel’’ to a bush which does 
not look at all like the New England bush 
of the same name and produces hard red 
berries which fall in December. 


NYONE who lives in New England, 
as I do, knows that stones have been 
one of the great problems of crop growers, 
right from the beginning of European set- 
tlement in these parts. In the old days, 
stones were dealt with by main strength 
methods. That is where our stone walls 
came from. In getting rid of stones, they 
were put to good purpose to bound fields; 
fields that were adequate for the agricul- 
ture of an earlier day, but are unsatisfac- 
tory for modern mechanical cropping and 
soil conservation. Soil conservationists 
state that there are about 10,000 miles of 
stone walls in my state that should be done 
away with if we are going to save and 
improve the soil. 

What are the conservationists doing 
with those walls? Very often they are dig- 
ging holes with bulldozers and burying the 
rocks. In other words, the oldtimers cleared 
their fields in the way some folks straighten 
up a house; they moved them from one 
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place to another and now they are being 
put back where they were in the first place. 

Even so, stones are still being picked up 
in New England. Down in Connecticut 
experts have just developed a tractor- 
driven hydraulic lift machine to pick up 
stones from hen’s egg size up to those as 
big as a man’s head. At least, that is what 
I am told. What is being done with the 





“Wooden roses” are really the seed pods of 
tropical morning glories. 


stones after they are removed from the 
fields is not explained. Perhaps, this latest 
crop of stones will be put somewhere to 
bother future generations of pioneering 
farmers in the post atomic age after our 
civilization has destroyed itself. 


P IN Maine, as we in Massachusetts 

say, they also have a new machine 
—a machine that picks up potatoes and 
rejects the stones, returning them to the 
land where they more or less belong. It is 
done with air pressure, which blows out 
the potatoes and leaves the much more 
dense stones. 

The idea that perhaps stones are bene- 
ficial to some crops, is gaining favor. Down 
on Martha's Vineyard (as we also say), 
there is an apple tree that in its youth had 
stones heaped over its roots and how it 
has grown! The same report comes from 
other parts of the country—that stones on 
top of the land to act as a mulch are all to 
the good. Anyone who has ever made a 
rock garden knows about this. He will 
remember that he used a dressing of stone 
chips among the alpines each Spring. 


TONES will not work very well, of 

course, with annual crops involving 
the use of rototillers and that kind of 
equipment but, when it comes to woody 
plants that stand in one spot year after 
year, there is little point in picking up 
stones. That, at least, is as I see it. In fact, 
if in grading a lawn or digging a flower bed 
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you have a wheelbarrow load of stones, a 
good way to dispose of them is to spread 
them out on the roots of evergreens or 
among the shrubs. They will cool the soil, 
hold moisture and prevent erosion. Stones, 
then, are as much of a problem to us as to 
the early settlers and apparently, the 
answer is to learn to live with them as do 
the plants which seem to thrive in their 
presence. 


F COURSE, if I lived in the 
Middle West, I would be writ- 
ing in a different vein. In some 
places there, stones are treasured. A 
stone wall would disappear over 
night. I have heard of rock garden 
enthusiasts who are ready to pay one 
dollar apiece for good fat stones. 
Fat stones bring up another prob- 
lem as far as rock gardening is con- 
cerned. Round stones bedded about 
one-third under, seldom simulate 
the natural mountain outcroppings 
among which the true alpine plants 
are at home—not even in appear- 
ance, to say nothing of influence on 
growing conditions for the plants. 


E ARE now coming into the season 

when a frequent question is ‘‘what 
are wooden roses?’’ This year, with the 
aid of the accompanying picture, supplied 
by the Missouri Botanical Garden, I am 
going to answer in advance. 

Anyone who sees or views an arrange- 
ment in which rose-like seed pods of 
wood-like consistency and coloring is in- 
formed that they are fruits of a tropical 
morning glory, and are probably of Ha- 
walian origin, even though the plant may 
not be native there. 

The “‘petals’’ of the wooden rose—also 
called frozen rose, Spanish arbor vine, 
wooden rose of India and other names— 
are actually the remains of the sepals. 








The Prize Song 
OPIES of the Garden Club Prize 


Song in Horticulture’s competition 
are now ready for distribution. The 
title is “Where the Garden Grows” and 
Olive H. Nichols of Indiana, Pa., wrote 
the words, for which she received a 
cash award from Horticulture. The 
regular price of the song in standard 
sheet music size is 35 cents, but the 
song is offered to Horticulture readers 
for 30 cents and in lots of ten or more 
at 20 cents each. Address Horticulture, 
Boston, Mass. 
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An expert writes about 


The Care of Trees in Winter 


REES one may wish to preserve some- 

times stand in areas that must be filled 
in. But altogether too often, the fill-in is 
made without considering what effect it 
will have on the trees. 

The result is that the trees may be so 
seriously affected that they die. 

Improper fills may slowly suffocate a 
tree, or shut off the water so that the roots 
die during a drought, 

A layer of heavy clay, for example, may 
be sufficient to cause suffocation. On the 
other hand, a fill of light loam six inches 
deep, or of coarse gravel even deeper over- 
laid with good soil may do the tree no 
harm. 

A tree expert can determine whether a 
tree is being damaged by improper fill. 
Suffocation, when it occurs, is relatively 
slow and in some cases may extend over a 
period of years. 

If a fill is found to be damaging to the 
tree, an open well may be built around the 
base of the trunk down to the surface of 
the original soil. The well should provide 
an open or free area of 10 to 12 inches 
around the entire trunk. The walls of the 
well may be made of loose stone or brick 
providing there is no sealing at the base. 

A safer well, however, is a clear space 
some 18 inches around the trunk, filled al- 
ternately with layers of sand and layers of 
charcoal. This permits the interchange of 
gases necessary to tree respiration—oxy- 
gen from the air and carbon dioxide given 
off by the roots. It also sweetens the soil. 
With a charcoal well, there is no need of 
a wall between the filling and the sur- 
rounding soil, if the installation is properly 
made. 

It is easier to keep out of trouble than 
to correct it. That is true with trees, and 
more and more homeowners are realizing 
that continued care is essential to keeping 
shade trees sound and healthy. 

Drastic pruning is a shock to a tree and 
is likely to cause trouble later. Injudicious 
pruning may cause sudden exposure to sun 
and drying winds. 

Filling in over the roots to even a lawn 
or excavation for utility mains or other 
construction may alter the water level so 
as to cause serious, although slowly de- 
veloping, injury. 

One should save a root whenever possi- 
ble by tunneling below it for a water or 
gas main rather than hacking it off. 

Tree exhaust soils and on the average 
homeowners site there is none of the re- 
plenishing humus that nature affords in 
the woodlands. Feeding a tree replenishes 
fertility and makes for a healthy tree. A 
healthy tree, like a healthy person, can 


better withstand attacks of diseases and 
insect pests. ' 

A harmless bonfire, perhaps the burn- 
ing of leaves, may scorch overhanging 
branches. 

Repeated injury by insects or infection 
by fungus diseases weaken a tree. They are 
preventable. 

Leaving strings or wires around 
branches or stems may be injurious. This 
includes guy wires. A branch or trunk is 
easily girdled. 

The roots of trees remain active in the 
Fall until the water in the soil becomes un- 
available by freezing. Even after many 
trees have dropped their leaves, the roots 
are more or less active for several weeks. 

For this reason root care should be con- 
tinued well into December. 

The roots of shade trees should be well 
watered before the ground freezes. Because 
this has been a dry Autumn, shade trees 
undoubtedly need a good drink. Watering 
now as well as mulching where possible, 
may prevent Winter drying. Winter dry- 
ing is caused by the inability of the roots 
to meet the moisture demands of the top 
during mild periods when the ground is 
frozen and the roots relatively inactive. 

December is still a good time to feed 
shade trees if the work has not already 
been done. Even though the leaves have 
dropped and food manufacturing by proc- 
esses of photosynthesis is impossible, cer- 
tain materials will be absorbed by the 
roots. 

In addition, disintegration of tree food 
with resulting bacterial action will prepare 
the material and the soil most favorably 
for early Spring utilization. A well bal- 
anced tree food is recommended. 

Tree care is a year round job. This is 
the time to storm-proof your trees for the 
Winter days ahead. Storm proofing is more 
economical and satisfactory than storm 
repair. 

There are three things the home owner 
can and should do as the best tree insur- 
ance against any storm—whether it be ice, 
snow or a heavy gale. The first, is to bolt 
and cable all structurally weak limbs and 
crotches in trees. A tree expert called in 
time can determine which limbs are struc- 
turally weak and can take preventive meas- 
ures. When it is necessary to brace one 
limb to another, holes should be bored 
through the limbs to be supported. A hole 
bored through the center diameter of the 
tree does little or no damage. Eyebolts may 
be placed through these holes and galvan- 
ized steel cable used to connect them. 

The second requirement is to keep trees 
correctively pruned to prevent top heavy 
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growth and to cut wind resistance to a 
minimum. Pruning out a thick top re- 
lieves the wind strain and frequently pre- 
vents uprooting of the tree. Formation of 
a V-type crotch, which might result in a 
tree splitting during a storm, can often be 
prevented in the development of a tree by 
judicious pruning. 

Finally, it is desirable to insure a good 
root system by feeding the trees and keep- 
ing them healthy. Proper feeding, both in 
Fall and early Spring, is important because 
a well developed root system gives a tree 
good anchorage. There are two kinds of 
feeding: dry and liquid food. 

Applying liquid food is called invigor- 
ating and is generally given to sick trees 
requiring quick stimulation. Dry tree food 
should contain the correct proportion of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 
Generally speaking the minimum amount 
of dry food should be three pounds to each 
inch of trunk diameter of tree. 


—F. A. Bartlett, 
Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 


The Atlanta Camellia Show 


HE Camellia Show Association and 

the garden clubs of Atlanta, Ga., will 
stage their second annual camellia show 
February 5 at the Georgian Terrace Hotel. 
The proceeds of the show will go to the 
Egleston Hospital for Children’s demon- 
stration garden which is maintained to fur- 
nish fresh vegetables and fruit for the 
patients and hospital staff. 

The officers of the Camellia Show As- 
sociation are Mrs. Laurie D. Webster, 
chairman; Philip Shutze, co-chairman; 
Mrs. Julian Thomas, secretary and Miss 
Nannie Bell Phillips, treasurer. 


Camellia Show in Jacksonville 


T HAS just been announced that the 

Federated Circles of the Garden Club of 
Jacksonville, Fla., will hold their annual 
Camellia Show, Saturday and Sunday, 
January 25 and 26. It will be held in the 
Woman’s Club and both artistic and speci- 
men classes, as well as educational dis- 
plays, will be featured. Twice in the past 
two years, has this organization been 
awarded the National Council’s Purple 
Ribbon for Flower Show Achievement. 


Meetings to Consider Ecology 


HE National Association of Biology 

Teachers, affiliated with the AAAS, 
will hold a convention in Boston, Decem- 
ber 27 and 28. On Saturday, at the Hotel 
Bradford, there will be a symposium on 
Ecology and the Teaching of Ecology. In 
the evening there will be a dinner at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel at which Dr. Paul 
Sears of Oberlin College will speak on 
Human Ecology. All day Saturday biology 
project work by pupils of the Brookline 
High School will be on exhibit. 
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Keadevs' Letters th the Edibee 


Approves Use of Tin Cans 


EAR EDITOR—I was interested in 

your article on the use of tin cans for 
potted plants (Horticulture, October 1, 
1946). For years, I have used cans of 
various sizes and shapes. They look well 
when painted with quick-drying enamel. 
Plants in plain clay pots require watering 
too often. I fix tin cans with a can opener 
by making a hole for drainage in the mid- 
dle of the bottom of the can. The hole is 
made the size of a lead pencil and covered 
with quahaug shells. 

I have no more trouble moving plants 
from cans than from clay pots. Some 
plants with many fine roots seem bound to 
stick to any container. A screw driver is 
used to press against the shell in the bot- 
tom of the can. Then the can is tapped 
and the soil usually slides out in a solid 
mass. 

—NMrs. H. B. Harrington. 
Greene, R. I. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The difficulty of removal 
of plants from tin cans is often caused by the 
turned-in edge at the top which is left by a 
crank can opener. 


Pop Corn “Over There” 


EAR EDITOR—I should like to add 

a finishing touch to the ‘‘Roving Gar- 
dener’s’” discussion of pop corn (October 
1 issue). I think American readers will 
find an English writer’s views on pop corn 
of interest. The ‘Encyclopedia of Gas- 
tronomy,’’ London, 1942, says that “‘over 
in America’ they have a variety of corn 
known as pop corn. After explaining the 
construction of a corn popper and how to 
remove the corn from the cobs the book 
says: 

The kernels are ‘‘popped’’ or everted over 
dry heat. which produces a white, starchy mass 
twice as large as the original kernel, or there- 
abouts. 

The corn is taken out of the popper and 
served with melted butter or else finished cook- 
ing in any way suitable for pop corn. 

I note that UNRRA has shipped a large 
quantity of pop corn to Italy where it is 
equally unknown. Just for the record, I 
introduced quite a few folks in the little 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg to the mir- 
acle of pop corn. They were quite worried 
when I put half a cup of corn into a pan 
and how their eyes popped when I finally 
uncovered the pan and they saw their first 
batch of fluffy white kernels. They loved 
it, though. I left a small supply of un- 
popped corn for seed and just recently 
came a letter that said, ‘“We got only one 
pop corn plant—the rabbits got the rest— 
but we are saving the seed from that one 
plant and hope next year to have better 
luck.”’ 

Lest you get the wrong idea, I might 
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add Luxembourg is a land of marvellous 
gardeners. I have never seen finer gladi- 
oli — and without thrips. It is a land, 
also, of fine roses and I feel sure that Lux- 
embourg breeders are going to give the 
world some fine creations. A Luxembourg 
funeral is a veritable flower show with the 
casket covered with a riot of the most 
colorful blooms — with brilliant reds, 
oranges and whites predominating in con- 
trast with our tendency towards pastel 
tones. 
—H. D. Sanderson. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


Answers the Tomato Query 


EAR EDITOR—Garrison Lowe, Jr., 

in Horticulture (October 15, 1946) 
asks whether any variety of tomato 
showed resistance to blight during this 
past Summer and mentions both Pritchard 
and Burpee Hybrid as being free of infec- 
tion in his garden. I grew a total of 30 
plants, about equally divided between 
Burpee Hybrid, Rutgers and Marglobe 
and obtained less than 30 blight-free fruits. 
No variety was any better than the others. 
My plants were allowed to grow on the 
ground on a mulch of wheat straw and 
were not sprayed or dusted. 

A neighboor who grew Marglobe on 
stakes only 10 feet from mine had a fairly 
good harvest, although he was not entirely 
free from blight. Others with whom I 
talked here on Long Island and who grew 
their tomatoes off the ground seemed to 
have much better results than those who 
let them ramble. It would seem to me 
that culture rather than variety was the 
controlling factor in reducing the effect of 
the blight. 

—Frederic J. Porter, Jr. 
Freeport, N. Y. 


A Gift for Flower Lovers 


EAR EDITOR—My husband and I 

went to visit some friends the other 
day. I always like to bring some little 
thing along on such occasions. I had been 
making jelly and decided to use it. Want- 
ing it to look a bit different, I went into 
the garden, picked three azaleamums and 
a “‘love-in-a-mist.’’ I heated the paraffin 
pot, poured some on a jelly glass cover 
and quickly dipped the flowers in it, plac- 
ing the ‘‘love’’ in the center. The feath- 
ered foliage made it look very festive. No 
doubt any number of flowers could be used 
the same way. My friends wrote me a 
couple of weeks after that that the flowers 
still looked fresh and lovely. 

—Anita Andrews. 

Chatham, N. J. 
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Finds Garlic Plants Interesting 


EAR EDITOR — Seeing ‘‘Can You 

Name These Flowers?’’ in the Octo- 
ber 1 issue of Horticulture reminds me of 
my garlic. I grow a few plants of garlic just 
for the fun of watching the development 
of the blossom head and stalk. The latter 
always has a kink in it until the head 
is fully developed. Then, the stalk be- 
comes straight. The head is also covered 
with a tissue hood which runs out to a 
long, slim peak, giving the whole the effect 
of an exotic bird with a long beak and a 
neck with a kink in it. This kink changes 
from day to day and is very interesting to 
watch. Then the heads make a mass of 
small, slender bulbs instead of seeds. 

—NMrs. Paul Murdoch. 

Nehawka, Neb. 


A Reader Grows Chayote 
EAR EDITOR—Y our reader reports 


on growing uncommon varieties of 
vegetables are always interesting to me, 
I am passing on my experience with the 
chayote or vegetable pear, as it is variously 
listed in catalogues. 

Although Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
in Cross Creek Cookery grieves for any- 
one who has never eaten it, I did not find 
it especially good —- merely superior to 
squash. Other advantages are its apparent 
immunity to insects, a good screen or shade 
for a trellis, and an oddly attractive, very 
prolific fruit. From four vines I have 
gathered over 100 ‘‘pears’’ with prospects 
of a continued supply until a killing frost. 

It is perennial in mild climates, where 
six or seven frost-free months prevail. One 
can grow it from seed and expect a harvest. 

—J.L. Tilford. 
Nacogdoches, Tex. 


Success With Jubilee Tomato 
EAR EDITOR—In the October 15 


issue of Horticulture there is an arti- 
cle called ‘“Vegetable Varieties Tested,” 
written by Garrison Lowe, Jr., of West 
Hartford, Conn. In the first paragraph, 
Mr. Lowe speaks of the blight prevalent 
in tomato plantings and wonders if any 
particular varieties showed resistance to 
the blight. We planted Marglobe, Rutgers 
and Fordhook hybrids, and then I bought 
a dozen plants of Burpee’s Jubilee. All 
the red varieties were affected by the 
blight, but the Jubilees were perfect in 
every way and showed no imperfections 
from the day I planted them until I picked 
the last fruits on November 10. All the 
plants had the same soil and culture. It 
may interest your readers to plant some 
Jubilees in 1947. 


Villanova, Pa. —-Mary F. Rauch. 





Telling how te grow 


Primroses From Seed 


IKE a little candle in a dark nook, the 
young flower head of Primula moore- 
ana bloomed on a dull day in September, 
the only blossom in the well-shaded corner 
provided for my Asiatic primroses. This 
plant came from seed planted in the house 
last November and was transplanted in 
May to the garden where the soil is rich 
with leaf mold, is well drained, and is 
shaded by a sumac and an oak, with ferns 
and lilies protecting the spot from after- 
noon glares. The east side is exposed to 
the morning sun. As for P. mooreana, it 
is a little woodland gnome from the Hima- 
layas. The blossom is a tiny lavender cap 
on a mealy-white stem and the leaves are 
evergreen. 

This has been a long season for prim- 
roses here. Earliest in this corner of Asia- 
tics—in fact, earlier than all my primroses 
—was the white form of P. denticulata 
alba which began to bloom the last week in 
March and continued into May. The large 
leaves take up much room in Summer but 
they remain in good condition and are well 
worth the space allotted them. However, 
all primroses are alike in that their blos- 
soms begin to open when near the ground. 
The stems and flower heads develop grad- 
ually so that one can take a daily look, 
and daily applaud the increase in splendor 
of some and the gay charm of others. 

Primula japonica and P. pulverulenta 
(Bartley strain) are among those raised 
from seed and that have withstood at least 
two Winters in my garden. In fact, the 
Winters seem to be easy enough for all 
the primroses I have tried but during the 
dry weeks of Summer I have to use the 
hose generously. To this the plants re- 
spond almost as soon as | turn my back, 
so much do they love water. So far, I have 
lost none for lack of moisture and my con- 
ditions are not what primroses are accus- 
tomed to in their native lands. 

Primula florinde is especially thirsty 
but I have brought it to bloom from seed, 
its sweetly fragrant, lovely yellow blos- 
soms coming in June. It is very late to 
make an appearance in the Spring and its 
location should be carefully marked. This 
species was named for the wife of Capt. F. 
Kingdon Ward, the English explorer who 
has introduced so many plants from ‘the 
Himalayas and other regions. 

It was found in streams and meadows 
12,000 feet above sea level in Tibet. 
Among its companions have been found 
P. chungensis, the blue Tibetan poppy, 
barberry, rose, honeysuckle and violet iris. 
The blossom stalk has been known to at- 
tain five or six feet in height and Capt. 
Ward sometimes found it clogging streams. 


The location I have for it only approxi- 
mates its original home and the water 
supply is artificial and intermittent. Yet, P. 
florinde survived two strenuous Winters 
and an even more difficult Summer reach- 
ing a height, so far, of two feet. Perhaps, 
constantly running water beneath it would 
increase its size but it is a very nice plant 
as it is and it is rather new, having only 
been discovered in 1924. 

Primula cortusgides has very attractive 
foliage and the deep rose of its blossoms 
is very lovely, especially with Phlox subu- 
lata atropurpurea which drapes the rocks 
nearby. The foliage of P. cortusoides and 
P. sieboldi as well disappears so completely 
during the Summer that these, too, need 
to be carefully marked and their roots are 
so near the surface that they can be easily 
destroyed unintentionally. 

Primroses which have survived the dry 
weeks this past year are: P. aurantiaca, P. 
heucherifolia, P. rosea grandiflora, P. 
scapigera, P. poissoni and P. wardi. These, 
too, are Asiatics and all are living in the 
same area but receive special treatment 
when necessary. P. aurantiaca and P. 
poissoni need spongy soil. So, I give them 
an extra supply of sphagnum moss and up- 
turned sods. P. rosea likes more shade 
than P. heucherifolia and, if I must limit 
the water supply, I find it wise to give 
most to P. poissioni, P. rosea and P. 
scapigera. 

There should be some new handbooks 
on primroses, with more descriptions and 





Photo by W. O. Blasdale. 


Primula florinde produces fragrant, 
yellow blossoms in June. 
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cultural directions than are now obtain- 

able, although the information in the quar- 

terly of the American Primrose Society is 

very helpful. Many reference books are 

out of print but the following books in the 

library of the Massachusetts Horticultural 

Society are among the best: 

Coventry, ‘“Wild Flowers of Kashmir’ 

Correvon, ‘‘Rock Gardens and Alpine Plants’’ 

Cox and Taylor, ‘‘Primulas for Garden and 
Greenhouse”’ 

MacWatt, ‘“The Primulas of Europe’”’ 

Jekyll, ‘“Wall, Water and Woodland Gardens” 

The seeds should be used when fresh, if 
possible. In any case, patience is useful. 
Preparation of the soil has often been de- 
scribed and requires no hocus-pocus. Ama- 
teurs with the simplest, unofficial mate- 
rials may succeed. Starting with plants is 
quick and easy. The Asiatic ones are more 
difficult to find in eastern nurseries than 
those of the West Coast but they can be 
transported and they will help to keep up 
one’s courage while the seeds are taking 
their time to germinate in the kitchen or 
the greenhouse. 

Among the European primroses which 
I have tried are: P. polyantha; Duplex 
(hose-in-hose); P. julie hybrid, Helena 
Purpurkissen; P. vulgaris; and Crushed 
Strawberry which is everything that the 
name implies and especially lovely in the 
process of expanding. It is beautiful 
enough to begin with but as the blossoms 
become larger, more nuinerous and more 
luscious looking, mere wrds dwindle into 
mockery. 

Primula frondosa is a pale lavender pink 
fairy that is hardy and at home in a crevice. 
It endures some sun and drier soil than is 
found in its native haunts in the Balkans 
where it grows among damp rocks beside 
snow-water springs. It should have a light 
peaty soil that is well drained but reason- 
ably moist in dry weather. 

In spite of all the excitement and pleas- 
ure that hails from raising exotic primulas 
I have discovered why cowslips, oxlips or 
primroses are named in practically every 
piece of literature about England. There 
is a quaintness about these common early 
yellow flowers that everyone should know 
from experience. 


—Caroline M. Lord. 
Francestown, N. H. 


Mulching Blueberries 


ULTIVATED highbush blueberries 

are being widely planted but little is 
known as to what are the best cultural 
practices. One experiment has been started 
at the Rhode Island station with several 
plots of the variety Pioneer, comparing 
four cultural treatments: clean culture, 
cover crop, straw mulch and sawdust 
mulch. The results of the first season can- 
not be considered as conclusive but the 
yield was highest from the plot treated 
with sawdust and the control of weeds was 
easier in the sawdust plots than under a 
straw mulch. Both mulch treatments re- 
quired less labor than either of the other 
treatments. 
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Treatment of Pruning Wounds 


UCH valuable time is wasted in 

painting pruning wounds. In fact, 
amateurs seem to place more emphasis on 
painting than they do on cutting off the 
proper limbs. In a vigorous tree, any cor- 
rectly made cut up to one and one-half or 
two inches in diameter tends to heal com- 
pletely before decay sets in whether treated 
or not. Larger cuts, particularly on 
Winter-injured trees, should perhaps be 
treated. 

Fruit Notes quotes Cornell Bulletin 821 
to the effect that the object is to protect 
the exposed wood from fungi and insects, 
yet to interfere as little as possible with 
the normal healing process. Many mate- 
rials have been proposed as wound dress- 
ing for trees, but no one substance has yet 
proved to be entirely satisfactory. Such a 
material must be: (1) Durable under all 
conditions, maintaining a permanent and 
continuous surface. (2) Not seriously in- 
jurious to freshly exposed living tissues. 
(3) Impermeable, repellent, or toxic to 
fungi, insects, and other harmful organ- 
isms. (4) Inexpensive and readily obtain- 
able. (5) Easy and convenient to store, 
handle and apply. (6) Inconspicuous 
(applies particularly to shade trees). 

From the standpoint of durability and 
freedom from injury to the cambium, 
asphalt-water emulsion, white house 
paint, fibrated asphalt paint, Bordeaux 
paint and copper resin have considerable 
promise. 


Fermate Protects Grapes 


HE New York State experiment sta- 

tion at Geneva has reported that in one 
vineyard of Concord grapes near Branch- 
port, N. Y., where the 1945 crop was 
completely destroyed by black rot, over 
four tons of grapes to the acre were har- 
vested this past season from vine sprayed 
three times with Fermate 2-100 in tests 
conducted by Dr. A. J. Braun, station 
plant disease specialist. Only slightly over 
one ton to the acre was obtained from un- 
sprayed vines in this same vineyard. 

At 1946 prices this increase in yield due 
to spraying represented a gain of $480 to 
the acre, from which would have to be 
deducted the cost of the spray materials, 
the labor for spraying, and the labor for 
harvesting the increased yield. The sprays 
were applied on June 14, immediately be- 
fore bloom, on July 9 after the blossoms 
had set fruit, and two weeks later on 


July 24. 
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How to Purchase Nuts 


HE Consumers’ Guide suggests that 
when planning to use nuts in a menu it 
is a good idea to do a little estimating be- 
forehand as to the relative cost of shelled 
versus unshelled. Consult this table and, 
when you know the prices of both shelled 
and unshelled nuts at your store, a little 
arithmetic will tell you whether its worth 
while to spend your time cracking and 
picking. 
It takes almost this many pounds of un- 
shelled nuts, depending upon the variety, 
to make one pound of kernels: 


Almonds 13%to2% 
Brazil nuts 2 

Chestnuts 1% 
Filberts 2% 
Peanuts 1lY% 
Pecans 1%to2% 
“English’’ walnuts 2to2% 


Modern Potato Storage 


ESULTS of storage experiments with 
culinary quality of potatoes show 

that those stored at temperatures above 40 
degrees Fahrenheit have the best cooking 





Potatoes stored October 1944 to April 

30, 1945, treated with shredded paper 

impregnated with methyl ester of 

naphthalene acetic acid. White strips 
are paper, not sprouts. 





These potatoes were untreated, other- 

wise handled the same as those shown 

above. Courtesy N. Y. State Agricul- 

tural Experiment Station, Geneva, 
New York. 
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quality. Reducing sugars accumulate in 
excessive amounts in potatoes stored at 40 
degrees Fahrenheit or lower, causing an 
undesirable brown color of potato chips 
and objectionable discolorations in dehy- 
drated potatoes. Hence, a material that 
permits higher storage temperatures and 
also prevents or retards growth of sprouts 
and subsequent weight losses of potatoes 
would be extremely valuable to growers. 
Such a material is now available in the 
form of the methy] ester of alpha naphtha- 
lene acetic acid. 

According to a report by Ora Smith in 
Farm Research, this chemical may be ap- 
plied in any of several forms, such as (1) 
shredded or confettied paper that has been 
soaked in or sprayed with the chemical; 
(2) inert dusts such as talc, walnut-shell 
flour, and Pyrax, with which the chemical 
has been thoroughly mixed; (3) atom- 
ized through a paint spray gun onto the 
potatoes as they are placed in the bin; and 
(4) applied to the potatoes as they are 
placed in the bin as an zrosol with methyl 
chloride. 


Mulching Camellias 


J. WILMOT has pointed out in the 
American Camellia Yearbook 1946 
that there is some substance that is very 
beneficial to growth that is given up by a 
freshly fallen oak leaf mulch which decays 
around camellia plants, according to 
Haworth-Booth. There is experimental 
work that indicates the reason for this. A 
great deal of publicity has been given the 
work done with vitamin B: and its value 
when added to soils low in organic matter. 
Bonner and Greene report that camellias 
growing in pure sand produced 23 centi- 
meters of shoot growth when given vita- 
min B: as against 6.4 centimeters for those 
without. Camellia leaves were assayed, 
and it was found that they contained no 
vitamin B:. Camellias, therefore, are poor 
producers of vitamin B:, a substance re- 
garded as necessary for adequate root de- 
velopment. Hence, for satisfactory growth, 
camellias have to get their supply from 
some outside source, and this can be pro- 
vided by a mulch. 


Storing Winter Squash 
UCCESS in storing Winter squash de- 
pends to a large extent on the resist- 

ance of the squashes to decay organisms. 
Mature fruits of seven standard varieties 
were stored at the Rhode Island Experi- 
ment Station in a basement room at a mean 
temperature of 6214-7214 degrees and 
low relative humidity. 

In general, varieties with green colored 
rinds kept better than similar varieties with 
yellow or orange rinds. 

Before storage, the squashes were 
dipped into solutions of antiseptic chemi- 
cals which might prevent rotting. Under 
the conditions used, none of the seven for- 
mulations gave evidence of controlling rots 
on any of the squashes. 








Richard Headstrom tells 


How Bees Pass the Winter 


OR some moments now I have been 

sitting by my study window. The last 
flowers have faded. The singers — the 
crickets, grasshoppers and katydids—have 
been stilled by frost. The last of the mi- 
gratory birds have winged their way south- 
ward and the trees stand naked against the 
gray sky. A few animals remain with us 
through the Winter but most of them 
have sought their Winter retreats where, 
in a state of hibernation, they will spend 
the season. 

If we were to classify the animals ac- 
cording to how they survive the Winter 
we would probably place first in our list 
those that migrate; second, those that hi- 
bernate and third, those that remain active. 

However, when we came to the honey- 
bee we would find ourselves in a dilemma. 
It cannot migrate, because of its size and 
inability to fly long distances. Neither 
can it hibernate nor remain about, for it 
cannot survive low temperatures. Thus, 
there is but one course open to it—to lay 
in a supply of heat-producing food and to 
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create a thermal environment of its own. 

As we all know, a honeybee community 
is made up of three castes: Queens, work- 
ers and drones. The queens are the egg- 
laying members of the colony. Their 
sole function is to perpetuate the 
species. The workers, as their name 
implies, perform all the labors inci- 
dental to the maintenance of the 
community. Upon them devolve the > - 
duties of cleaning and repairing the 7 
cells and hive; feeding the young, 
the drones and queens; guarding the 
hive; ventilating the hive; secreting 
the wax and building comb; gathering 
pollen and nectar; and making and 
storing honey. 

The drones have but one function— 
to fertilize the queen. Apart from this 
they are of no service and their very 
name has become an expression for 
laziness. Moreover, they are as helpless 
as they are useless. Their tongues are 
not long enough to get nectar from 
flowers, they have no baskets in which 
to carry pollen, no sting with which to 
fight, and no pockets for secreting wax. 

One might not blame the workers if 
they begrudged the drones the honey upon 
which they feed and when the shortening 
days herald the approach of Autumn and 
the flow of honey is almost over, the work- 
ers suddenly change their attitude. Econ- 
omy must henceforth be the watchword 
and with an instinctive thrift they place 
the drones on the debit side of the ledger. 
Now that their excuse for living is over, 
the drones have become a burden that 
might jeopardize the safety of the com- 
munity. So, without hesitation, the work- 
ers drive them from the hive, fulfilling the 
law of Nature that the useless must perish. 

At one time it was believed that the 
drones were stung to death. Such an end 
would be a quick and merciful one but the 
drones must seemingly atone for their life 
of ease and luxury. Instead of attacking 
them, the workers starve them to death by 
erecting a barricade to the hive. Thus cut 
off from their food supply, the disconso- 
late drones seek refuge in flight but, unable 
to gather nectar themselves, they return to 
the only food they know, only to be driven 
away by the worker “‘guards’’ who rush at 
them menacingly or otherwise bar their 
way to the honey vaults. At last, famished 
and weak from loss of strength, the drones 
crawl away and perish. 

If the drones are too feeble to crawl 
away and lie helpless before the entrance 
to the hive, they are picked up and carried 
away. Frequently predatory insects come 
along and put them out of their misery or 
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the chill of Autumn nights provides a mer- 
ciful death, for drones seem less able to 
stand the cold than the other members of 
the community. 

The driving off of the drones normally 
takes place in late Summer or early Au- 
tumn, at the close of the big honey flow 
and after the swarming season but there 
have been cases reported where the work- 
ers have driven off the drones in the lull 
between the flow from the apple orchards 
and that of the clover fields. At the other 
extreme, there have been times when the 
drones remained until late Fall and, in 





Come Winter, all the drone bees are 
driven from the hives to perish. 

HI 

cases of queenless colonies, workers have 

kept drones through the Winter. Such in- 

stances, however, are exceptions and occur 

only under abnormal conditions. 

Having rid themselves of the drones, 
the bees now begin their preparations for 
the Winter. The queens cease their repro- 
ductive labors entirely, releasing the nurse 
bees from their duties of feeding the 
young. The nectar hunters make fewer 
trips afield, venturing only during the 
sunny hours of midday and the loads 
which they carry become steadily lighter. 
It has been estimated that 480 pounds of 
honey are required to maintain an average- 
sized colony throughout the year. Of this 
amount 400 pounds go to support the 
bees themselves, 70 to feed the brood and 
10 go into the making of wax. 

One author estimates that to accumu- 
late this amount of honey in Massachu- 
setts it is necessary to make 17,760,000 
trips. These countless journeyings repre- 
sent an intense industry. The surplus, 
stored in thousands of waxen cells, must 
not only carry them through the Winter 
but must also provide for brood-rearing in 
the Spring. One can understand, then, 
why the bees cannot be prodigal of such 
reserves and why they find it necessary to 
get rid of the drones. 

But this hoarding instinct would, in it- 
self, serve no useful purpose, if the bees 
were not able to generate and conserve 
heat. Bees are unable to survive tempera- 
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You'll have the largest and 
most colorful Zinnias you have 
ever seen — up to 61% inches 


across! 


Unsurpassed giant blooms in 
rich pastels and brilliant hues— 
apricot, peach, salmon, rose, 
pink, lavender, yellow, orange, 
buff, scarlet, etc.—some in two- 
tone harmonies. Don’t miss this 
exclusive Burpee Blend! The 
sturdy plants will grow 3 ft. tall, 
well branched. 

Some have extremely curled 
petals, like giant chrysanthe- 
mums. Striking in the garden, 
wonderful for bouquets. Grown 
on Burpee’s Floradale Farms. 


Very Easy to Grow 


Just plant the seeds outdoors 
in spring when soil has become 
warm, and you will have a lovely 
garden all summer and fall. 


SPECIAL—This Big 75c-Pkt. 
Seeds postpaid for just 1Oc— 


Send Dime Today! 
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New 1947 
New Hybrid Vegetables Burpee 


In your 1947 garden, grow these New Vegetables ‘ Seed 
everybody’s talking about! Fordhook Hybrid 

Tomato is as early as Earliana with smooth round 

red fruits, never ribbed or odd-shaped; Burpee Catalo 
Hybrid Tomato yields 20% more than Marglobe g 
or Rutgers; Burpee Hybrid Cucumber bears well 


even where best-known kinds have failed for FREE 
years. Order from the Burpee Seed Catalog. 


Pees es eee Spectacular New Flowers 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 





Outstanding for 1947, see the new Burpee Giant Double Snap- 
dragons in natural color on the front cover—first alldouble 
snapdragons ever grown from seed! You'll also want Mrs. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower alldouble Petunia, the All-America Winner, in a 


287 Burpee Building OR 287 Burpee Building e 
Send 75c-Pkt. Burpee’s Gigantic Zinnias new salmon shade never before seen in Petunias, and other new 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, Iowa 


(No. 3235) postpaid. Enclosed is 10c. creations of the plant scientists on Burpee’s Floradale Farms. 


The Finest, Most Valuable Burpee Seed Catalog 
Ever Published—Send Postcard or Coupon Today. 
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(_] Send Burpee’s 1947 Seed Catalog FREE 
287 BURPEE BUILDING 287 BURPEE BUILDING 
a ee ee PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. OR CLINTON, IOWA 
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Schling’s Famous Bulbs 


For Indoor Culture 


Tuberous-Rooted Begonias 


Superb Belgian-grown bulbs in all best types and colors—Double Camellia 
and Carnation-flowered, Single Fringed and Straight Edged—in Crimson, 
Pink, Scarlet, Salmon, Yellow, White, Apricot, and Orange. May be 
ordered either mixed or in separate colors and types. 

12 for $3.00; 100 for $22.00 December delivery 


Fancy-Leaved Golden 
Caladiums Calla Lilies 


Beautiful foliage plants can be Pure golden yellow Calla of easy 
had for Easter, Mother’s Day, and culture. Plant December 1 for 
through the summer. Plant Janu- mid-winter bloom; February 1 
ary to June. for Easter. 


Exhibition Jumbo Bulbs, 3 for $1.65; Jumbo bulbs, 2 for $1.75; 12 for $9.75 
12 for $5.75 postpaid. January delivery. postpaid. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 

















An Ideal Gift for Christmas 


CAMELLIAS IN AMERICA 


By H. HAROLD HUME 
J. US. f Out / The newest and by far the most complete work on the 


Camellia ever published, written by the Dean of the 
College of Agriculture of the University of Florida. Dr. Hume is known through- 
out the South for his books and lectures on horticulture, and has spent thirty 
years preparing to write this volume. 

All phases of the subject are covered—outdoor and indoor culture, history 
and literature, nomenclature, soils and climates, diseases and insects, exhibiting 
and shipping of blooms. 

Writes Dr. L. H. Bailey: “The Camellia book is here. It is a remarkable 
production by both the author and the manufacturers. I am proud to have it in 
my library. It will be our standard text on the subject.” 


466 pages; 181 illustrations, 49 in color $25.50 net 


Order J, HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 


Direct from HARRISBURG 4, PENNA. 
























across—Easy to Grow 
Burpee’s spectacular Exhibition Giants are winning 
even greater favor for this popular flower! Enormous, 
gracefully waved and frilled blooms in all the richest 
colors, many gayly blotched. The thick velvety petals are 
exquisitely crinkled at edges. The hardy, vigorous plants 
are compact-growing; long sturdy stems hold the flowers 
well above the foliage. You'll have a wealth of spring 
color, and with little care you can keep them blooming 
all summer and fall. Growing directions included. 
SPECIAL! Toenjoy Burpee’s Exhibition Giant Pan- 
sies, write for this full-size 35c-Packet of Seeds 
(No. 2438) postpaid for 10e—Serd Dime Today! 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


280 Burpee Bidg. or 286 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 







SEED 
CATALOG 


All best flowers and vegetables; ‘ 
see new Double Snapdragons. 


Send postcard or letter now. 
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tures below 57 degrees Fahrenheit and 
would perish if they were not able to raise 
the temperature of their surroundings 
above that point. Thus, they have another 
problem on their hands when Autumn 
days grow short and a chill spreads over 
the countryside. They draw together into 
a single compact cluster inside of which 
they produce heat by muscular activity and 
which they leave only for nourishment or 
to make quick cleansing flights. 

A colony of bees in this climate requires 
some 90 pounds of honey to carry it from 
October until the fruit trees bloom in the 
Spring. Of this amount only 15 to 20 
pounds are used by the adult bees, the rest 
being required in Spring for brooding. 

At first, the bees do not form the clus- 
ter where the combs are filled with honey, 
for the sheets of honey separating them 
would make it difficult to conserve the 
heat. Instead, they form the cluster where 
the last brood emerged. Here they find 
empty cells into which to crawl and are 
separated only by thin walls of wax. As the 
cells are emptied the bees shift the cluster 
so that they are always near a food supply. 
In early Fall the cluster is usually low and 
near the entrance, if there is considerable 
honey stored, and the movement is usually 
upwards and towards the rear of the hive 
as Winter progresses and food is consumed. 

Since the cluster is to conserve the heat 
generated within it, the size of the cluster 
varies with the outside temperature. On 
warm days the bees generate no heat and 
have no need of a tight cluster but as the 
temperature begins to fall the cluster be- 
comes more and more compact, while the 
temperature inside increases rapidly. 

This cluster consists of a hollow sphere 
of bees several layers thick and is an excel- 
lent non-conductor of heat. It is so effec- 
tive that a point inside the cluster may be 
100 degrees warmer than a point a few 
inches away and outside the cluster. 
Within the hollow are bees which move 
about freely. These are the ones generat- 
ing the heat by muscular activity, such as 
movements of the legs and abdomens and 
especially by fanning. The remaining bees 
are inactive and form the shell but they 
constantly shift their positions and ex- 
change places with the bees within. The 
number of inactive bees varies with the 
temperature, being larger at warmer tem- 
peratures and smaller when more heat is 
required. 

To maintain the necessary muscular 
activity necessary the bees are forced to 
draw upon their food reserves. The undi- 
gested material which forms excreta is re- 
tained in the hind-intestine until the bees 
have an opportunity for flight, for nor- 
mally no feces are deposited by the bees 
within the hive. During the cold Winters 
there are times when the bees cannot fly 
for weeks and the generation of heat dur- 
ing such a period requires an increased 
consumption of food and results in an 
increased amount of feces. 


—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Christmas Rose 


HE Christmas rose is neither an exclu- 

sively Christmas plant nor a true rose. 
Even so, it has long intrigued both bota- 
nists and gardeners. The name most often 
is associated with Helleborus niger, so- 
called specifically because of black roots, 
even though other species of helleborus 
have black roots too. 

Helleborus niger is a European plant 
which has been known in gardens in the 
form of several varieties for more than a 
century and a half. Apparently these vari- 
eties are not of garden origin but were 
probably selected from wild, natural 
plantings. 

The size of the flower has been the fea- 
ture by which some of these varieties have 
been determined. In the case of one — 
H. n. altifolius the distinguishing feature 
as pointed out early in the 19th Century, 
is that the foliage grows taller than the 
blooms. This sturdy variety has been much 
talked of in this country in late years and 
now seems established as the one to plant 
where Christmas roses are wanted. Its 
blooms measure three inches across. The 
illustration on the cover shows good flow- 
ers of this variety. 

Gardeners in the East usually grow 
Christmas roses in frames, or make provi- 
sion to cover the opening blooms with 
glass. Unfortunately, in late years some 
older stocks have fallen prey to a plant dis- 
ease which spots the flowers.. In appear- 
ance this disease resembles the kind of in- 
jury to be expected if drops of condensed 
moisture were to drop from the protecting 
sash. Apparently the plants are not in- 
jured, even though the blooms are marked. 


Rights of Tree Owners 


HERE are laws governing the protec- 

tion of trees just as there are laws per- 
taining to animals and human beings. A 
New Yor‘ court has held that a tree on a 
property boundary line belongs to the 
owners of both properties. 

Neither may use it in a manner that will 
infringe upon his neighbor's enjoyment of 
it. One party cannot mutilate or destroy 
the tree without consent of the other. If 
such a line tree is cut down or mutilated 
by one of the owners, the other may bring 
action to recover treble damages. 

Should the tree be near a boundary, but 
not on it, the owner of the adjoining 
property may remove those portions of 
branches over his side of the boundary line. 
Furthermore, he need not give the owner 
of the tree notice that he is going to lop off 
these branches. Nevertheless, the lopped- 











THE GIFT SURPRISE! 
New — Different — Exclusive! 
Fills an age-old need — a boon indeed to all who 
grow things! 


q = 

i A 
The “IrriVator’’: Easy, Efficient Sub-Satura- 
tion by hose pressure! 36 in. Galv. “‘Irri- 
Vator’ complete with brass fittings—and 
unlimited guarantee—postpaid to any ad- 
dress for $2.50. Folder free. 
“IrriVator’ Co., 989 Michigan, San Jose 10, Calif. 
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It's Holly Time 
Again 


Pride of Oregon Brand 
English Holly 











Glossy, green leaves with 
bright scarlet berries 


@ For your Home Decorations 
@ For your Gift Packages 


African Violets 


and 


Philodendron 


These are the finest plants we 
have ever offered for sale. “White 
Lady,” “Pink Beauty” and “Blue 
Boy” African Violets. Each plant 
packed in a beautiful Gift sadkeie, 
Growing instructions with each 
shipment at $1.30 each postpaid. 


Philodendron the most beautiful 
of all house vines. These are also 
packed in a beautiful Gift package. 
Two vines in a pot at $1.30 per pot 
postpaid. 


We are also offering Afri-Gro 
the perfectly balanced potting soil 
for African Violets at $.65 for 2 


@ For your Christmas Dinner lbs. postpaid. This soil is also suit- 
Table able for Philodendron. We guaran- 


e AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS tee delivery in perfect condition. 


GIFT Place your orders now for 
Packed in Christmas Boxes Christmas Gifts to your friends. 
35 to 40 sprays $3.00 No C.0.D. 
70 to 80 sprays 5.50 VIRGINIA LEE GARDENS 
Prepaid anywhere in the United States Dept. H 


T. Y. SMITH 


GREENSBORO, MARYLAND 
Box 153, Rt. 2 Troutdale, Oregon 





























The Time is NOW! 
DUTCH ELM DISEASE 
Strikes in 
Eastern Massachusetts 


Trees that cannot be restored to health and beauty are serious offenders. Not 
only do they look unsightly; they may prove a menace. For it is in such places 
the Scolytus Elm Bark Beetle is apt to lurk. And that is the carrier of Dutch 
Elm Disease. 

No remedy has yet been found to cure it. Prevention and Sanitation are the 
only effective treatment. Build up the vitality and resistance of your elms by 
scientific pruning and an energy building fare of complete Tree Food. Then, for 
safety, let us remove any trees that are in poor condition. They are a likely source 
of trouble and breeding place for insect pests. 


Consultations arranged gladly, without obligation. Just phone or write. 


























A Complete, Reliable Tree Service 
Large Trees Expertly Transplanted 











20 Mill St., Arlington, Mass. 
ARLington 1410 


FROST and HIGGINS COMPAN 




















CHRISTMAS GREENS 
(An Ideal Christmas Remembrance ) 


Fresh cut sprays of Pine, Silver and Green Fir, Leucothoe, Bayberry, etc. 
A generous box of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length: 
15 sprays..... $1.75 25 sprays..... $2.25 35 sprays.....$3.00 
Postpaid in New England 
Outside of New England please add 25 cents for packing and postage. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
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Anniver- 
sary com- 
plete catalog 
é larger 
than in many 
years, 144 pages, with 
_. 24 in color, brimming over 
with the newest, high quality 
and hard-to-find seeds, bulbs and 
plants—both from abroad and American 
Produced. Many are from our own test- 
ing grounds, many introduced by us for 
the first time this year. Probably the 
most complete catalog in this country. 
Don’t miss your copy! 


The Beautiful 
New Prize Rose 
“PEACE” 
Winner 1945 


All America 
Selections 
















A lovely creamy white, flushed with 
pink. Double flowers on long stems. 
Long lasting and exquisitely fragrant. 
3 strong, dormant Plants, $7.50 


Write for your Free Catalog today 


Sime ele | 


132-138 Church St., Dept.Ho N.Y.8 


Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 
oo Plains, N.Y. Hempstead, L. I. J 
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with this POST-WAR 
EASY-TO-SEE Thermometer 


31” glass dial attaches anywhere on 
outside of window—always visible. 
You look right through it. Big num- 
bers, easy-to-read even 10 feet away. 
Rehable, accurate, adjustable. A 
precision instrument, weatherproof, 


and guaranteed yess $] 50 
. 


ORDER BY MAIL 
Post Paid Save on 3 for $4.25 
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off branches belong to the owner of the 
tree. 

The same is true regarding the roots of 
a tree. An adjoining property owner has 
the right to cut off any encroaching roots 
on his side of the property line. 

In the case of a fruit tree, the fruit be- 
longs to the owner of the property on 
which the tree stands, a New York court 
has held. The owner has the right to pick 
the fruit even from limbs that may hang 
over his neighbor's property, but he shall 
not trespass on the ground. 

In Massachusetts, however, a tree war- 
den has no right to cut down trees or cut 
off parts of them standing on private land 
outside the boundary lines of a street even 
though the upper trunk of the tree and 
some of its branches may extend over on 
the street. 

—O. W. Spicer. 


Stamford, Conn. 


Fall Roses at Their Best 


T “Breeze Hill’’ are grown an abun- 
dance of shrubs, enjoyed because they 
illuminate certain parts of the garden sea- 
son. The rose does just this for the Fall, 
after having done it in an overwhelming 
way in June as well. 

I want to propose to my garden friends 
who write me that especial attention be 
paid to the roses which do well in October 
and right up until hard freezing comes. I 
want them to make the queen of flowers 
the queen of Autumn, as she was of early 
Summer. | have reasons for this insistence. 
In the Fall we get fewer flowers but they 
are more complete and better. 

When, on the first Sunday in November 
I found splendid flowers of an overlooked 
but dark crimson beauty I felt like weep- 
ing because more people could not enjoy 
President Boone with me. When I found 
flowers of Golden Sastago even finer than 
those of early Summer I had again this 
strong feeling that the rose is basically a 
Fall flower. 

I might go on to weariness in mention- 
ing varieties but that would not emphasize 
my insistent feeling of the importance of 
the rose at this time of year. If others who 
love the rose came to feel the same way 
they could do something about it. It means 
only a little additional care in keeping the 
rose beds cleared up so that Fall blooms, 
always on taller and stronger wood than 
the June ones, may have an adequate 
opportunity to develop. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 








“ly Yi Bushes and Trees 
(RANGING RODENTS 


and WINTER KILL 


* SPRA-SHIELD protects plants with a 
dense, hard, laminated coating, applied 
with a garden sprayer, Plants so pro- 
tected are seldom molested by cotton- 
tail rabbits, mice, rats, shrews and other 
rodents. One application usually sufficient. 


¢ SPRA-SHIELD increases plant resist- 
ance to winter-kill, sealing in moisture, 
and reflecting unseasonable heat. 


* SPRA-SHIELD is beyond comparison 
with make-shift resinous mixtures. It re- 
quires no special tools, no wrappers, no 
spring removal. It is ready-mixed, non- 
injurious, non-poisonous. Saves time, saves 
work, saves precious plants and trees. 

If local dealer cannot supply, 


order direct. Please include 
dealer's name and address. 


1 Qt., $1.40 1 Gal., $3.00 
5 Gal., $12.50 


Check with order. Express charges collect. 


SPRA-SHIELD CO. 


(437 FEDERAL SQUA‘E BUILDING 














HELENE BOLL 


offers these fascinating lectures with Koda- 

chrome slides of the gardens of famous people. 
“Color Composition and Design of Gardens”’ 
“Spiritual Values of a Garden”’ 
“Suggestions for Your Garden” 

Individual Instruction in Flower Arrangements 


271 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 9239 
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BRB the Amazing 


Giant Double Snapdragons! 
This new Burpee sensation 
is in natural color on the 
front cover. 128 pages, hun- 
dreds of pictures, many in 
color. Finest Burpee catalog 
ever! All best flowers, veg- 
etables — Colossal Alldouble 
Petunias, Super Giant Zinnias, : 
Big Marigolds, New Burpee >, 
Hybrid Tomatoes, Cucum- & 
ay 
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‘ ’ ELECTRIC SEED 
GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 
“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP IN 30 HOURS” 


“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 2,” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 


These enthusiastic reports from 
users tell what GRO-QUICK 
SOIL HEATING CABLE will 
dofor you. Send today for testimonials and 
free, new instr. sheet with plans. For hotbeds 
—cold frames—unheated greenhouses—plant 
benches—for early plant starting in open 
ground. Operates from household current. 
JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 watt with $5 35 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq.ft..... bd 

SENIOR 80’ Cable, 400 watt with 

thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft. . 















Immediate prepaid delivery direct or thru dealer. 


GRO-QUICK, 358 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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“PROTEC TOWIRE” 


warns you before y ay 


fire gains headway. 
Inconspicuous, in- 
expensive, easy 

to install. 


Write Dept. Bio 
for literature. 


The Protectowire Co. 
HANOVER, MASS. 
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NATURE’S FERTILIZER 
IS FREE OF 
WEED SEEDS 

Dry Poultry Manure 


50 ib. $1.50 25 Ib. 80c 
F.O.B. Lakehurst, N. J. 


Product of 


GARDEN STATE 
DEHYDRATION CO. 





Box 318 Lakehurst, N. J. 














All-America 
1946 Selection 

The delicate loveliness 

of this new rose is almost ethereal. The 
golden buds, edged in pink, open canary- 
yellow, change to pale gold, to iridescent 
cream. The pink edges deepen as the 
5-inch bloom opens. Hardy, disease re- 
sistant, large foliage, delicate fragrance. 


RICH & SONS (64¢ 


DEPT. H, naaastlb. OREGON 





$2.50 each 


Pat. No. 591 
Ask for 32-page 
Rose & Bulb 
CATALOG 
ee in 
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Helpful at Christmas Time 


*‘Make Your Own Merry Christmas,’’ by 
Anne Wertsner. Published by M. Barrows & 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 
Available from Horticulture’s Book Depart- 
ment. 


Written in response to the urgent re- 
quests of lecture audiences everywhere. 
“Make Your Own Merry Christmas’’ in- 
cludes selecting a Christmas tree, the mak- 
ing of wreaths, decorating with candles, 
unique designs tor artificial trees and 
Christmas tables and favors. Here are also 
hundreds of ideas for using readily obtain- 
able materials and recipes for those delect- 
able dishes which Miss Wertsner’s own 
family has enjoyed at many a holiday 
dinner. Leonie Hagerty’s clever drawings 
and diagrams explain the simple “‘how-to”’ 
behind the author's designs. 


Geeenheuse Book Revised 


“‘Greenhouses, Their Construction and 
Equipment,”’ Revised edition, by W. J. 
Wright. Published by the Orange Judd Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Price $2.50. Available from Horticulture's 
Book Department. 

Greenhouses and conservatories, hot- 
beds and coldframes, forcing houses and 
pits all receive full and detailed treatment. 
The lucid descriptions of each topic and 
the many diagrams and illustrations make 
every detail clear to both amateur and pro- 
fessional gardener or florist. 





Book on Farm Shopwork 


“Shopwork on the Farm,” by Mack M. 
Jones. Published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $3.25. 
Available from Horticulture’s Book Depart- 
ment. 

This book has been prepared to serve 
as a text and reference book in farm shop- 
work. It deals simply and directly with 
tools, materials, operations and processes 
or activities rather than jobs or projects. 
It can be used, therefore, with any jobs or 





Complete plant food 
in handy tablet form 





VIGORO TABLETS 
ideal for your house plants 


Like famous Vigoro, Vigoro Tab- 
lets contain the necessary food ele- 
ments plants need for best plant 
rowth. Your house plants will be 
ealthier—have lovelier blooms— 
if you feed them properly. Just 
push Vigoro Tablets in the soil. 


wo, “KE FAMOUS V/GORO 
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Christmas 
Decoratives 


Boxes of Long Leaf Pine boughs and 
cones, Spanish Moss, Southern Smilax, 
Yaupon, Holly and other red berried 
decoratives when available shipped 
anywhere. 


THESE BOXES make a most accept- 
able and timely gift at Christmas. 


Box Size: 36” x 15” x 6” 
Price: $3.50 delivered 


For weddings, receptions, etc., where a 
larger quantity is desired, we will be glad 
to furnish quotations. 


ORTON PLANTATION NURSERY 
R.F.D. Winnabow North Carolina 











re OLLY...Famous 


Oregon Grown 
1 4 eee 
English Holly, Loaded 





with scarlet red berries, hormone treated 
to retain its leaves. Prepaid. 2 lbs. $1.95; 
3 Ibs. $2.75; 5 Ibs. $4.25; 10 Ibs $7.95. 


Mistletoe, pkg. 75c. Big Combination Xmas 
Pack, holly, cedar boughs, mistletoe, other 
Oregon greens, and decorative cones. 7 to 8 
Ibs. $5.00. 


WESTERN GROWERS 


3625 S.E. 67th Ave. Portland 6, Oregon 
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From the test garden of a 
well-known California hybrid- 
izer, come these fascinating 
miniature callas. They vary in 
color and habit, from yellow 
through cream to white, pink 


to deep rose.. many with a $ 
deep claret blotch in throat. 6 for $3.00 
6 to 18 inches high, excellent 12 for $5.00 
for pots or garden. postpaid 
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256-D Market Street, San Francisco 11, 
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for more 

‘Beautiful Gardens, 
the World's Finest 
Flower Seeds 


For 75 years discriminating 
gardeners everywhere have/ Séwyp 
looked to us for the Best in 199° 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants. Our new bile 47 


catalog contains many new 7Al — 
varieties of great beauty. Eee 


Enjoy them now! 
Send for Catalog Today! 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS ¢ Box IIIS H+ Sacramento, Calif. 






















FLOWER 
INSURANCE 


Extra days of 
LOVEZLINESS 

for those costly 

HOT HOUSE BLOOMS 
when you use 


FLOWER-PEPS 
Petals glow with color, leaves +: 
stay crisply green, as stems 
eagerly drink up refreshing, 
nourishing FLOWER-PEP solution. Water stays 
crystal clear, vases sweet. No slimy odorqus 
residue to scour. Just drop a FLOWER-PEP tablet 
in the vase. Churches, hospitals, garden clubs 
are enthusiastic users. And the exquisite flower 
print box makes it a lovely 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SEND $1.00 NOW for Box of 50 or 
$3.00 for LARGE BOX of 200 Postpaid 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 


Dept. H-12 Needham 92, Mass. 
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Just Imported from Holland 


GIANT PAPERWHITE 


narcissi 


Clusters of pure white fragrant blos- 
soms. Without question the most popu- 
lar bulb for home culture, quickest and 
surest to bloom. 


SS Ve eS eS Se Se 


Grow them in fancy bowls with only 
pebbles and water. 


Three sizes: $1.20, $1.50, $1.85 


per dozen postpaid 


; PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 


12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square _ 
Boston 9, Mass. “\y 
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THE DAWN PLANT 
A Wonder of Nature 


“Cryptozoon Proliferum” is a Corralline 
Algz. They represent the lowest and earl- 
iest form of plant life 600,000,000 years 
ago. Now they are Petrified into a 
Chrystalline Limestone. 


Specimens for gardens, collections or 

museums and literature on these stones is 

furnished and sold exclusively by: 
Rosert R. RircHie 


PETRIFIED SEA GARDENS 
Saratoga Springs New York 





projects that suit individual interests, abil- 

ities or needs. Such jobs may be related 

to the home, the farm or the school. 
Illustrations have been used generously. 


Dr. Merrill's Writings 


‘“‘Merrilleana.”’ A selection from the gen- 
eral writings of Elmer Drew Merrill. Pub- 
lished by the Chronica Botanica Co., Waltham, 
Mass. Price $4.00. Paper covers. ; 

This special double number of Chronica 


Botanica was published on the occasion of 
the 70th birthday anniversary of Elmer 
Drew Merrill, ‘‘the American Linnzus.”’ 
From scattered publications, the editors 
have drawn a large number of discussions 
and essays of a broad general nature and 
of permanent interest. These essays are dis- 
tinguished by brevity and succinctness and 
set a standard for those less alert and pene- 
trating minds that are so often prone to 
bury their thoughts under ponderous ver- 
bosity. In short, Dr. Merrill in his botani- 
cal writings has included much very read- 
able material along the line of travel and 
plant distribution. 


New Hardy Bulb Book 


“Hardy Bulbs,’’ by Cecil Solly. Published 
by the Puget Sound Seed Co., Inc., La Con- 
ner, Wash. Price $2.00. (Paper covers.) 

Mr. Solly has written a book to fill the 
needs of the home gardener who desires 
complete and correct instructions for plant- 
ing and caring for the most popular of the 
Spring-flowering bulbs, both in the gar- 
den and in pots indoors. Being a resident 
of the Pacific Northwest, the author has a 
good word to say for the increasing num- 
ber of bulbs which are being produced in 
that part of the United States. 


Garden Calendar for 1947 


“The Garden Calendar 1947,’’ by Helen 
Van Pelt Wilson. Published by M. Barrows 
&% Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

An attractive day-by day engagement 
book with room for the week’s activities, 
morning, afternoon and evening, on each 
text page, faced by an attractive seasonal 
photograph. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





TREE PROTECTOR. Tre-Tex saves trees from 
rabbits, mice, scab, borer, winterkill. $1 package. 
100 trees. Results guaranteed. Sold in 39 states 
in two years. Discount for dealers. E. L. Eckerley, 
Box 91, Noblesville, Indiana. 





TO ORCHID COLLECTORS 


We specialize in 
Specie and Botanical 


Orchid Plants 


from all over the world; over 500 
varieties; 35 varieties of Cattleya 
Species alone. Send for new Price 
List. Orders can now be placed 
for 1947 delivery. 


ORCHID EXCHANGE, INC. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











CHRISTMAS SPECIAL: Large blooming size 
Clivia Hybrid plants $10 each. Smaller size $5 
each. Blooming size hybrid Amaryllis bulbs $1 
each, E. F. Steinbring, Route No. 3, W: gton, 
Delaware. 


CLASS[FIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


PINE CONES: Longleaf, 5” to 7”, 1 bu. $2. Hard, 
1%” to 2%”, 100 $2. White, 3%” to 6”, 100 $2. 
Loblolly, 3” to 4%”, 100 $2. Slash, 4” to 6”, 
100 $3. Assorted per box $3. gemele box of our 
cones, labeled, postpaid $2. d Nursery, 
Edmonston, Ma. 








A BOX OF 15 GAY GOURDS all colors, unique 
shapes, and highly polished. Splendid as harvest 
decorations on the table and in the living room. 
Superb as friendly seasonal gifts with your gift 
card enclosed. $2.50 postpaid. Ralph Eager, 1126 
Randolph Ave., Milton, Mass. 





PUZZLED ABOUT Christmas Gifts? Suggestion! 
Photographic note folders and post-cards for the 
hard-to-suit friends, with pictures of THEIR OWN 
house, garden, pets, etc. Exceptional gift. Sam- 
ples and information 10¢, credited on order. Tifft, 
16 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 


GLORIOSA Rothschildiana lilies, gorgeous, exotic, 
flaming crimson and gold, long lasting corsage 
—. Grown indoors or outside. Ten to 20 large 
Owers per tuber. Plant very decorative for Win- 
ter indoors. Four large tubers for $2.00, postpaid. 
Charmaine Gardens, Lakeland, Florida. 








EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin — review on 
“Earthworms: Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil er Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously for years 
when planted in SANLODEB, the soil that con- 
tains abundant plant food. 2 lbs. 55¢ postpaid, 
65¢ west of Mississippi River. No stamps. E. 
DeBerry, 611 So. Main St., Washington, Pa. 


SOILLESS GARDENING Grow Bigger, More 
Abundant Plants, with ABUNDA-GRO. All Year 
‘round. Indoors or Outdoors. With or Without 
Soil. Write for FREE Information. B. W. Storer, 
1312 Ashland Ave., Dayton 10, Ohio. 


POULTRY MANURE: 100 lbs. in 50-lb. bags 
$2.00; 500 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 
50-Ib. bags $16.00; 2000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $25.00. 
Diamond State Evergreen Co., Milton, Del. 


RAT DESTROYER! RED SQUILL — Eliminates 
rats without danger to man or domestic animals. 
U.S. approved. 2 oz. pkg. makes 1% lb. bait. Pay 
postman $1 on delivery. Write Fred M. Pashall, 
Box 142%, New Haven, Conn. 


HERB HANDBOOK—“It is Easy to Grow Herbs,” 
enlarged, revised, illustrations, recipes—50 cents. 
Laurel Hill Herb Farm, B.D. 3, Falls Village, 
Connecticut. ‘ 


150 ASSORTED POT AND GARDEN LABELS, 
including weather-proof lettering pencil and list of 
garden club party favors $1.00. W. T. Mears & 
Son, R. 3, Anderson, Indiana. 























DELPHINIUM. Grower of world*s finest Giants. 
Free folder on seeds and plants. Offerman Del- 
phinium Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
Washington. 


FLOWER MAGAZINE—Small, interesting, gar- 
dening, wild flowers; 50 cents, year; sample, dime. 
Garden Gleanings, Boring 2, Oregon. 








GLOXINIAS: Giant hybrid gloxinia seeds. Variety 
of colors and markings. Fresh seed, $1.00 per pkt., 
postage prepaid. Albert H. Buell, Gloxinia Special- 
ist, Eastford, Conn. 


“COLDPROOF” FIG. GIANT PANSY, 3 to 4 inch 
blooms, $3.00 per 100 postpaid. Bulbs, Berries. 
Nut, Fruit Trees. Delta Nursery, Jackson, Miss. 








WILD FLOWEEBRBS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 


Pennsylvania. 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS—Fir Balsam beautifully 
decorated with berries and cones. Door size $2. 
Small $1. Large $4. Merry Gardens, Camden, Me. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED TO BUY: At once, large or small green- 
house to be dismantled and moved. Please send 
price and all information to: The Sckipano Nursery 
Company, Warren, Pa. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


CARETAKER, English, age 31, excellent refer- 
ences, greenhouse, garden, flowers, maintenance, 
would like cottage available. Write Box 22, 
Lincoln, Mass. or Tel. Lincoln 0163-J. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER: Married, 26, one 
child. Estate experience. References. Wallace 
Alexander, 7 Puritan Road, Swampscott, Mass. 








566 





GARDENER for private estate in Virginia, 50 
miles west of Washington, to take working charge 
flower garden, rose garden, vegetable garden, 
shrubbery, large amount of boxwood. Two green- 
houses each 80x24 containing roses, orchids, 
grapes, nectarines, ferns, cool plants, etc. Six room 
apartment, heat and light provided. Give age, ex- 
perience, references, and wages a. Box 76, 
c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 


FOREMAN with knowledge of big tree moving; 
must be capable handling men, getting production 
and understand operation standard types of tree 
moving equipment. Able and willing travel in New 
England and elsewhere. Steady, year round work; 
salary arranged. Apply Box 75, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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Dahlias across the continent—A. R. Gephart .249 Fungicides and leaf function ..............504 
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digging and storing—E. B. Lloyd ......... 432 ET Wobid os bs eedeeeeedes Raw eh esate *68 
growing from seed—B. Haddrell ......... 208 
growing miniature—C. Campbell ....... 49 
Daisy, a heat-resistant—Mrs. A. Ahrendt ....444 G 
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Daylilies of tomorrow—S. F. Hamblin ...... 131 Calendar for 1947—H. Van P. Wilson .....566 
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made interesting by variety ............. 91 
notes from a New York—J. Young ........ 236 
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of Mr. and Mrs. O. F. 0. Stout ............ 247 
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of Mrs. R. Boyer Miller ............. 526, 5380 
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pilgrimage, Maryland .............. 124, 226 
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rock, of Zenon Schreiber, received gold 
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a eee 422 
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Gardens at Monteigne, Ala ................ 6 
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Middleton, in So. Carolina .............. 154 
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open, Princeton, N.J. (RG) ......cccccce 231 
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Geraniums, growing well .................. 862 
ad dat Se ice ald aS eas eS ew 524 
CROTMS——B. TE. THUBGOM on cic ccccccccccace 207 

Geums, handsome perennials .............. 263 

Gifts from a garden—O. W. Wilson ......... 397 

Gilia rubra (standing cypress)—F. Lazenby .418 

Gill-over-the- -ground, how to remove ........ 270 

Gladioli popular in Michigan .............. 205 
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Gladiolus blooms, shipping ................ 392 
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Gloxinia tubers—Mrs. A. Ahrendt .......... 46 
I I od ite 0.6:04 «4 0 0 00 OOS 356 

Gloxinias starting from seed ............... 440 

EY I oo ssc. pp:'s aoe wloan sie elt 443 
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material to give glossy finish ............ 524 

Grafting on clonal understock .............. 99 

Grandfather Mountain, most ancient peak ....808 

CERRO MONEE, COMETOTIIME ..nw ccc ce ccccceses 42 
transplanting wild to garden ............ 480 
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waren Go net bear fruits .. 2... cccccccccce 829 
TI co ooo 0 ou 64 aoe nee ee 

Grass, buffalo, a climax plant .............. 48 
spike, hardy—F. Lazenby ...............502 
eee 95, 393 

Greenhouses, gas-heated—-M. W. Marcus ....170 

Ground COVER, SEFAWDETTY 2... ccccccccessecs #12 
re I ID 6 oie wae cac seca cen 43 
covers, various—J. H. McFarland ....... *448 
nut on Cape Cod, what plant? ............ 384 
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Haw, little known May—M. R. Jacobs ...... 455 

Hawks are not man’s enemies—-R. Headstrom .229 
disagrees about—Mrs. A. H. Noyes ....... 279 

Hedge, arbor-vitw, pruning ................ 270 
yew, pruning of .......... sas asmeol gee sala SS a 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only nine of the country’s 
48 states in which the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is not represented 
by at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of borrowing books has no 
geographicai limitations. Hundreds of 
books go each year by mail to different 
sections of the country. The Society’s 
library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 


Members also have the privilege of 
asking for free information by the 
Society’s experts on any phase of garden 
making. For additional information 
address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 








—_——- —— 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 





DECEMBER 
Wednesday, Dec. 18, 1946—-2:30 P.M. 


LECTURE 


Great Plant Explorers 
By John C. Wister 


Secretary 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


Flower Show 


Any exhibit of seasonal material, or 
any exhibit of horticultural interest is 
welcome and will be suitably recog- 
nized by the Exhibition Committee. 


Arrangement Classes 
Fresh cut plant material required 
unless otherwise specified. 

1. Composition depicting a Christ- 

mas Legend. Legend to be named. 


2. Tea-table composition for Christ- 
mas. Staged on card table to be 
furnished by Society. 








3. Christmas corsage. To be staged in 
space 10” x 10”. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





The Executive Council 
extends a cordial invitation to 
members and non-members to 


visit the Society's new rooms 
at 


389 Broad Street Station Bldg. 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





Christmas Gift Suggestion 
Annual Membership 
$3.50 



























This Orlyt 
Greenhouse $349.50 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and Screws. 10 by 13 ft. Orly 
shown, is all ready to put up on founda- 
tion prepared by you. Your house heating 
system may be extended for the green- 
house. Other Orlyt models from $119.50, 
Write for Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington 30, N. Y. Des Plaines 30, ill. 
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77%. AMERICAN 
Fe «2 ond Wild Flowers 


?_ et dz .e on Request 


rfbaG Le + sLEY WILLIAMS 
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tox, {» Exeter, N. H. 
SW Fresh, tested seeds of 
THREE CHOICE ANEMONES 


Orchard St. — Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 





Anemcne + woliniana ... White flowers, April. 
Anemons ay vestris rosea... Pink, June. 
Anemone pulsatilla rubra... Purple, April. 
The above seeds 50¢ per packet 
One of each, 3 packets, $1.25, Postpaid 


Send be complete list of 1946 seeds 
YFAIR NURSERIES 








COMING EVENTS 




















Jan. 20-21. Pensacola, Fla. Camellia Show 
sponsored by the Men’s Camellia Club of 
Escambia County. 


Jan. 23-24. Boston, Mass. Annual Camellia 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Jan. 25-26. Jacksonville, Fla. Annual Ca- 
mellia Show of the Federated Circles of 
the Garden Club of Jacksonville at the 
Woman’s Club. 

Feb. 5. Atlanta, Ga. Camellia Show at the 
Georgian Terrace Hotel, sponsored by 
the Camellia Show Association and the 
garden clubs. 

Feb. 14-24. Mexico City, Mexico. Annual 
Garden Pilgrimage to Mexico City spon- 
sored by the Texas Garden Clubs. 

Feb. 15-16. Augusta, Ga. Camellia Show of 
the Sand Hills Garden Club at Old Medi- 
cal College Building. 

Feb. 15-16. Charleston, S. C. Camellia Show 
of the Garden Club of Charleston at 
South Carolina Society Hall. 

Feb. 22-23. Macon, Ga. Middle Georgia 
Camellia Show. 

Mar. 8-9. Sacramento, Calif. Camellia 
Show of the Camellia Society of Sacra- 
mento in the Hall of Flowers at the State 
Fair Grounds. 

Mar. 10-15. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Mechanics Building. 















WILD ai ADD (fam TO YOUR GARDEN 


- AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
7 IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


audubon a my wor kshop 


















GLENCOE LLINOIS 





December, 1946 
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LANDSCAPE 
eat Y GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! 

NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-12, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


571 





6 Favorite 
? Colors 
: Postpaid‘ 
Scarlet-Cerise, Rose, Lavender, 
Blue, White and Cream-Pink— 
the largest flowers, exquisite- 
ly waved and frilled, mostly 
four on each stem. Grown on 
Burpee’s Floradale Farms. 
All 6 Pkts. seeds, 1 of each 
color (value 95c) for only 25c! 
or alarger planting—6 Half-Ounces, 
14-0z. of each color (value $2.35) for $1. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
7°” Burpee Bidg. .. 2° Burpee Bidg. 
ia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare 
greenhouse species, in large assortment 
in our new illustrated catalog, sent on 
request. 


Dept. B 


PIXIE PEARL ROSE 


Lovely miniature Alpine Rose. Perfectly hardy 
anywhere. Masses of tiny Pearl White flowers. 
Blooms all season. 3 for $2.00 Postpaid 
Send for complete catalog of hardy perennials— 
it pronounces all names. 
LAMB NURSERIES 
Spokane 11, Wash. 
















REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 





E. 101 Sharp 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


permanent 





l c Te | pence il markings 





~ Really reliable. 








13 Lewis Street 





Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMIT 


T 
Hartford 3, Conn. 





HEIR spectacular beauty is one of winter’s treasures in whose magnificence Science The Bartlett Way 


plays a vita’ role. For scientific tree care is year-round —the work of the Bartlett 

dendrician does not cease when the last autumn leaves have tumbled to the ground. Just 
as we condition trees for a healthy growth and rich foliage in summer months, they must be 
prepared to keep damage in winter from ice, snow, and high winds at a minimum. @ As winter 
approaches Bartlett dendricians are hard at work bracing and cabling weak branches and limbs; 
employing corrective pruning, trimming, and vista cutting; examining for signs of dormant insect 
infestation; eliminating diseased parts of trees; and arranging in advance for dormant spraying to 
control the many insects and related pests such as immature scale, aphids, red spider and mite eggs 
that winter over in various parts of trees. @ Yes, Science, the Bartlett Way, provides the knowledge 
necessary to properly care for your trees to carry their winter beauty unimpaired, that, when spring bursts 
upon us again, even more abundant beauty may be yours. @ Your Bartlett representative — with the Home Office, 
knowledge and facilities of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and extensive Experimental Grounds as Research Labo- 
his unsurpassed background — will be pleased to discuss the winter care of your trees upon your call. eateries ond Ex- 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. = Samora: connecca 


Stamford, Connecticut 
Branch Offices: Danbury, New Haven, Hartford, Conn.; Cambridge, Framingham, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Bileworth, Me.; Easton, Md.; a 
Falls, Vt.; Albany, Poughkeepsie, r. racuse, White Plains, Monroe, Kingston, Westbury, Bay Shore, N. ¥.; Bernardeville, Englewood, Orange, Plainville, N 
Harrisburg, Bala-Oynwyd, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D. O.; Lynchburg, Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W. Va. 





